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THE TRINITY. 


[The following letter is from a worthy mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, which will account 


for its peculiar phraseology. ] 
[For the Register. ] 
TO HORACE BUSHNELL, 
MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL, HARTFORD, (CONN.) 
Dear Brorner,—Sympathizing with my be- 
loved Christian brethren in their holy desire to 
know what is revealed to the human mind con- 


cerning the only true Gud and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent, I have opened your volume 


with lively interest. 


Intending to limit my remarks to the subject of 


the Deity and our Lord Jesus Christ, as reveal- 
ed in the sacred Scriptures, and as presented in 
your eloquent publication of ** God in Christ.” 
I shall make but few observations on your just 
and ingenious dissertation on language. 


Whatever may be said of the inadequacy of 


«‘ winged words,”’ which have their basis in vis- 


ible material objects, to impart correct ideas of 


spiritual truths—whatever may be affirmed of the 
liability to extend our apparent logical inferences 
beyond the boundary of truth, it must be admit- 
ted that itis worse than useless to employ words 
which have no power at all to present truth to 
the mind. Still more objectionable is it, to adopt 
words, which not only fail to convey truth, either 
literally or analogically, but which really convey 
error and involve contradiction, according to all 
known import of the terms. 


sania 





ness.’ Now I appeal to your own good judg- 
met to determine whether or not you can main- 
tain this trathful ‘* point,’’ and your trinitarian 
theory (which includes the * real,’’ ‘* proper,” 
** essential divinity,” ** deity,” ‘* real deity ’* of 
the Son) without rejecting the truth of Jesus 
Christ that he came down from heaven not to do 
his own will but the will of him that sent him? 
You will not predicate this of the humanity which 
did not come down from heaven. Indeed your 
own correct view of the unity of the mind of Je- 
sus Christ precludes any resort to such a worth- 
less subterfuge. Here then, the faithful Witness 
being judge, there are, in respect to Father and 
Son, éwo distinct wills, one supreme, the other 
subordinate and subject to the first. What now 
is the alternative from which there is no escape 
for the rational mind? {[t is, that the one God 
is not one “‘mind,”’ one “‘ will,’’ one ** conscious- 
ness,’’ or his Son constitutes no part of the 
essential Deity. 

Your “ first point’? is immovable. It is sus- 
tained by the eternal pillars of rational and Scrip- 
tural truth. ‘* God is one,” not three. ‘* There 
is but one God.’’ Who is Het * Tue Farner.” 
The Father alone. ‘‘ The only true God,”’ in 
distinction from his Son whom He (the only true 
God) has sent, as trom all other persons or be- 
ings. You write, dear brother, of *‘ a three-fold 
personality or impersonatiun of God.”’ You as- 
sure us God is ‘‘ one mind, will, consciousness.”’ 
Where then is your ‘ three-fold personality!” 
What is the idea of your own mind correspond- 
ing with the words youemploy? What percep- 
tion can you possibly have of ‘‘three-fold person- 
ality,’’ which you can harmonize, to your own 
satisfaction, with your perception of the unity of 
God! Do you say the subject is incumprehen- 
sible’ Have you gained any thing by offering 
for our faith an incomprehensible proposition res- 
pecting an incomprehensible subject! Do you 
affirm that both the simple unity and three-fold 
personality of the Deity are subjects of divine 
revelation? Revealed to what? The human 





There is an illusion pertaining to the subject of | 


mystery from which many very intelligent minds 
are not exempt. 
the distinction between mystery belonging to 
tungs and to words. Professor Stuart, in his 
reply to Mr. Miller, objecting to the term, ‘‘eter- 
nal generation,” as involving contradiction, re- 
marks, ‘* The ery of mystery, mystery, which is 
so often raised against certain doctrines of the 
Scriptures, can never influence the lover of truth 
to reject them. 
surpasses our comprehension, belongs to things 
and not to words. What we express respecting 
guage is merely the vehicle by which our thoughts 
are conveyed to others. What we understand 
in our own minds, we can express to the mind 
of others ; and what we do not understand, of 
course we cannot express, because our language, 
which is only the vehicle by which our thoughts 
are conveyed, cannot convey thoughts or concep- 
tions which do not exist. It is very easy then, 
to draw the line of distinction, between mystery 
which is connected with things or phenomena, 


It consists in not maintaining | 


| 


mind! Is that very thing which is revealed to 
the human mind, incomprehensible to the human 
mind’ There may be much connected with what 
is revealed, both in the works and word of God, 
which is incomprehensible or mysterious, but to 
affirm that what is revealed is incomprehensible in- 
volves contradiction. 

But where, I ask, do you find, either in the 
original Scriptures or the common version, a sin- 


| gle passage which expresses, either plainly, or 


But what is unintelligible, or | "Y 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| by necessary implication, ‘ta three-fold personal- 


ity’? in the Deity! Eyen the disputed passage 
of John, ** There are three that bear record in 


heaven,’’ &c., simply affirmsthat the ‘‘three are 


things, must of course be intelligible: for lan- one.” Surely, after the Saviour has prayed that 


his disciples may be one with him and his Father, 
even as he and his Father are one, it will net be 
affirmed that he and his Father cannot be one, in 
any other sense, than one Ged. You have ad- 
duced plain declarations, from the true prophet, 
to refute the humanitarian, but not a single one 
from the testimony of the Sou of God, or from 
prophet, or apostle, to convince the opposer of 
Trinitarianiem. Here is a signal failure. 





Respecting ‘* the Gospel of John,”’ you remark, 


and mystery which belongs only to language. |** the only way to read this book is, first, to get 
The latter, [ take 1t, always proceeds either from | the divine aim of Christ’s mission before us, viz. 


want of skill, or crafty design, or an intention to | to express God,’’ &c. 
We are not allowed, there- | has our blessed Master expressed God! Has he 


speak enigmas. 


Very well. How then 


fore, by the common laws of language, to as-| affirmed ‘‘a three-fold personality’? in God? 


sert any thing which, when examined, proves | Never. 


He has annihilated such a supposition, 


to be either a contradiction, or an incongruity ; | by the plain declaration that his Father is ‘‘ the 


| 


and then to take refuge from objections which 
may be made to our language under the pretence 
that the subject is mysterious, and consequently, 
it is improper to urge investigation respecting it. 


| 


| 


only true God ;"’ John 17: 3; and by never 
claiming for himself any higher name than that 
of his ** first’’ and ‘*‘ only begotten Son.”’ It is 
worthy of my beloved brother’s serious consid- 


It may be true, indeed, that the subject of which leration, that when the inspired witnesses design 


we speak is mysterious. 


But what I have ex- | to set forth the highest nature, dignity and glory 


pressed about such a subject, if I have used lan- of vur Lord, they employ the term, ‘‘ The Son 
guage with any propriety, is of course only what | of God,’’ as best adapted to their purpose. ‘Thus 
I knew or conceived about it inmy own mind. | John defines the glory of the Word to be ** the 


This can certainly be made intelligible to anoth- | glory of the only begotten of the Father.”’ 


Paul 


er mind; and there is, therefore, no mystery in | in the first of Hebrews, having the same purpose 
my expression, at least there ought t» be none.’’ | in view, exhibit the glorious Redeemer of our 


Does not the intelligent mind of my respected 
brother respond to these lucid remarks on the 
distinetion between words unintelligible and things 
und finable ? 

Permit me then to ask if the following expres- 
sions, found in your interesting volume, do not 
truly belong to the category of ** words unintel- 
ligible?”’ 

Page 113. ** Father, Son and Holy Ghost, be- 
ing incidental to the revelation of God, may be, 
and probably are, from eternity and to eternity,”’ 
&c. Are not the words Son from eternity, 
contradictory and unintelligible, whether used 
literally or analogically? Is not derivation and 
beginning of existence necessarily implied in the 
term Sont Are not the sacred Scriptures of 
truth, and reason, in harmony in the application 
of the terms ‘‘ frst’? and ‘** only BecoTTeN,”’ 
‘‘beginning of the creation of God,’’ to the ori- 
gin of the highest nature of the Son of the Bless- 
ed! You justly assure the humanitarian that 
the words ** ] came down from heaven,”’ &c. 
‘are totally repugnant to the idea of Christ's 
simple humanity.’’ I ask if the words, ‘‘ Son,” 
‘begotten Son,”’ are not * totally repugnant ‘to 
the idea of * no beginning of existence or eter 
nity’? If you * let go a trinity that mocks our 
reason,” how can you hold an eternal Son? But 
you not only maintain this incongruity, which is 
surpassed by none which you repudiate, but, while 
on one page (136) you confirm our pure faith by 
declaring “the proper unity of God,’’ on the 
very next you confound us with the expression 
ofthis very unity, ‘evolving a trinity of per- 
Connect this with your expression of 
Father,Son and Holy Ghost (which vou consider 
to be the names of this ‘‘ trinity of persons ’’) 
being ** from eternity,”’ and tell me, if your ex- 
pressions do not, equally with the Nicene dog- 
ma, imply the eternal existence of three infinite 
persons. ‘Tell me, my Christian brother, for the 
ruth’s sake, (the object of our matual researches, ) 
if you ean, wherein Athanasius ** mocks our rea- 
son” in relation to this subject, more than Mr. 
Bushnell. What different ‘ stand-point”’ do 
you occupy? Why should your orthodoxy be 
questioned? That you have subverted your or- 
thodoxy by antagonisms, I cannot deny ; but this 
also do those who impeach you. I protest against 
their monoply of this salvo. 

Page 136 you remark, ‘* We take, then, as a 
first point, to be held immoveably, the strict per- 
sonal unity of God—one mind, will, conscious 


sons.”’ 


| 





lost race, as the only being in the universe to 
whom Jehovah has said, ‘* thou art my Son,”’ &c. 
This is the more excellent Name which he has 
obtained ‘* by inherisance,’’ in which his highest 
nature and glory are concentrated. ‘ THe Son 
or Gov.” This was the declaration of the dis- 
ciples, when their Lord demanded the expres- 
sion of their faith concerning him. When the 
angels were commanded to worship him, it was 
as the ** first begotten’’ brought into the world. 
The term God is applied to Rulers vastly inferior 
to the “* King of kings and Lord of lords, who 
is over all God,’’ by the pleasure and appvint- 
ment of the Father who has “* put all things un- 
der him ,”’ but the term, ‘‘ the Son of God ”’ is 
never so applied. It is the sole prerogative of 
Him whom “* the only true God” has anointed 
** above his fellows.” 

Page 156. You observe, ‘‘ The reality of 
Christ is what he expresses of God, not what de 
is in his physical conditions, or under his human 
limitations. He is here to express the Absclute 
Being,”’ &c. Is he therefore, in ‘ reality,” 
identically the Absolute Being' May not the 
Absolute Being express or manifest himself 
through the medium of other beings? If the 
material heavens declare the glory of God, can- 
not his first and only begotten Son, who is in his 
bosom, declare him?’ ‘* God, who in time past 
spake—by the prophets has—spoken to us by his 
Son.’’ ‘The prophets have expressed the infinite 
nature and perfections of God. The Son in a far 
more perfect manner ; but, in neither case, can 
the ‘* real deity ’’ of the the persons be inferred. 

Page 126. ‘* We want Jesus as divine, not 
as human.” I reply, we want him in his entire 
character and work. We want*him asthe divine, 
first, and only begotten Son or Word of God, 
made flesh, living, dying, rising, reigning for us. 
1 indeed rejoice to find you repudiating a princi- 
ple which neutralizes all the vitality and efficacy 
of the humiliativo, sufferings and obedience unto 
death of the matchless Sun of God, predicating 
all this work of wondrous love and power of the 
humanity only! Blessed he God, the dispelling 
of this illusion, which has so long eclipsed the 
true glory of the Cross, casting its murky shade 
o’er our Father's love, in ‘ his unspeakable gift,”’ 
has commenced. The two opposite extremes 
however meet at the same fatal point. The truth 
is found between. The true mediatr is between 
God and man. Perfect humanity is, from its own 
imbecility, an inadequate offering for the sins ofa 


world. Perfect Deity is inappropriate in the na- 
ture of things. It is not necessary to prove that 
deity is incapable of suffering ; the palpable truth, 
that the eternal and ever-living God cannot die, is 
conclusive against mediatorship, independently of 
the incongruity of any being mediating for him- 
self. If we may learn any truth from the sacred 
volume of inspiration, we may learn the necessity, 
in the wisdom of God, not of the suffering only, 
but of the pearu of the Mediator. To this great 
truth, all the blood of the Jewish Altar directs 
the attention of transgressors. Without it ‘‘there 
is no remission.”” To adumbrate or shadow 
forth the great fact of Jehovah’s making, (not 
his own soul or life,) but the soul or life of his 
first and only begotten Son ‘‘an offering for sin,” 
was the manifest design of the legal sacrifices. 
In Him, who has loved us and given himself for 
us, we behold, with adoring admiration, ‘ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.”” The advanced step you have taken, in 
respect to this important subject, will, I hope, 
lead vou still farther into the region of truth, to 
contemplate this blessed theme, ‘‘ so as to be 
clear of (the) distraction’ of confounding the 
Father with the Son—the Unbegotten with the 
begotten—the Sender with the sent,—the ‘‘ one 
mind—will—consziousness’’ with another,and the 
Mediator with the party for whom he mediates! 
These incongruities, alas! attach to your theory. 
No eloquence or beauty of diction can cancel 
them. 


Page 171. You remark, “in order to the full 
and complete apprehension of God, a third per- 
sonality, ‘The Holy Spisit, needs to appear.’’ 
What then, dear Sir, becomes of your “ first 
point, to be held immoveably, the strict personal 
unity of God—one mind, will, consciousness *”’ 
Is a ‘* full and complete apprehension ”’ of the 
strict personal unity of God to be obtained from 
the appearance of a personal ‘Trinity in God? Is 
such an apprehensisn of our Father’s revealed 
sole supremacy of all perfections and of all au- 
thority to be obtained by a division of this su- 
premacy with other persons! O that your intel- 
ligent mind may emerge from such confusion. 


You write of the “ obedience anto death,”’ of 
the “* real deity.”” To obviate “the supposed 
‘* absurdity of obedience in a being whoss nature 
is essential deity,’ you justly remark that 
‘* though God is under no obligation to another, 
he is yet under obligation to goodness,” &c. ; 
but this only confirms the difficulty, for he, whom 
you suppose to be “ real deity,” and “* under no 
obligation to another,” plainly assures you that 
he 1s under obligation to another, and came down 
from heaven not to do his own will, but the will 
of another. He is not only under obligation to 
righteousness, (as all intelligences eternally are,) 
but he declares his obligation to another being, 
thus proving, on your own principle, that he 
cannot be “‘ real deity.’’ His obédience indeed 
is ‘* sacred’’ and “ lovely,’’ demanding our admi- 
ration, gratitude and praise ! : 

“The incarnate Word,’’ whom you affirm to 
be ‘* real Deity,”” you remark, “‘ is summoned to 
die.”” Will you inform us who summoned the 
Infinite and Eternal to diet Weill you inform 
us who sustained the universe when the Almighty 
was dead? Not one of the infinite persons, for, 
according to your theory, the offering is obedi- 
ence unto death of all the persons, 

Page 169. You suppose that tlie Father is the 
Absolute Being. Must he not then be exclu- 
sively the one eternal Jehovah?) If not, what 
mean you by the term Absolute Being ? 

Your excellent remarks on the importance of 
knowing the blessed holy influence of divine 
truth in the soul, as an abiding principle of prac- 
tical godliness, are truly edifying. This, after 
all, should be the great object of our heart’s de- 
sire, and prayer to God, both for ourselves and 
others. It is this, and this only, which can re- 
store fallen man from his moral ruin, and prepare 
him ‘* to glorify God and enjoy him forever.”’ 

Yours, in Christian love, 
Henry Grew. 








THE DISCIPLINE OF SORROW. 


‘* Christian Thought on Life, in a Series of 
Discourses, by Rev. Henry Giles,’’ is the title 
of a volume just issued by Ticknor, Reed & 





These are not the clouds, my brother, which Je-| 
hovah has spread before the face of his throne. 
Among the “secret things (which) belong to 


revealed truth thatthe Farner is “ the onzy | 
true God.’’ The words of Jesus Christ “‘ shall | 
not passaway.”’ John 17: 3. 


to‘*return to the simple Father, Son and Holy | 
Ghost of the Seriptures.”’ Is not the * simple 
Father”’ of the Scriptures *‘ the onty true God,”’ 
Jesus Christ being judge ? 
all,”’ “* greater than all!’ Dves not the Son af- 
firm, ‘* My Father is greater than I’’—*‘ I live 
by the Father ’’—** the Son can do nothing of 
himself,”,—** as the Father gave me command- 
ment so I speak ?”’ 

Is not the ‘simple ’’ ‘* Son”? of the Scrip- 
tures ‘* begotten ’’—‘‘ the first born of every 
creature ’’—** the beginning of the creation of 
God ’*—* the image of the invisible God,’ and 
not the identical original? Is he mot the ** one 
Lord sy whom are all things,”’ in distinction 
from the one God * or whom are all things?’’ Is 
he not worshiped **to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther?”? Isnot the simple—Holy Ghost of the 
Scriptures, ‘‘the Spirit of God,’’ the spirit, 


Fields. ‘These discourses are the production of 


| cultivated genius, and abound in proofs of deli- 
}eate and discriminating thought. 


They appear 


. | to have been wrought out under the chastening 
God,” there can be nothing contradictory to the | influence of a contemplative religious habit, and 


their perusal,in spite of the hue given them by the 
theological views of the author, will be found 
eminently quickening to the higher sentiment. 
Seldom have we met with a passage more sub- 


My mind and heart respond to your proposal | dued and beautiful than the following : 


‘Sorrow is the noblest of all diseipline. Our na- 
ture shrinks from it, but it is not the less for the 


| greatness of our nature. It is a scourge, but there 


is healing in its stripes. It is a chalice, and the 


Is he not ‘‘ above drink is bitter, but strength proceeds from the bit- 


terness. It is a crown of thorns, but it becomes 
a wreath of light on the brow which it has la- 
cerated. It is a cross on which the spirit groans, 
but every Calvary has an Olivet. To every place 
or crucifixion there is /ikewise a place of ascen- 
sion. The sun that was sh ja.uoveiled and 
heaven opens with hopés et to the soul, 
which was nigh unto despair. Even in guilt. 
sorrow has sanctity within it. Place a bad man 
beside the deathbed or grave, where all that he 
loved is cold, we are moved, we are won by his 
affliction, and we find the divine spark yet alive, 
which no vice could quench. Wecannot with- 
hold our interest, and we are compelled to give 
him our respect. 

Christianity itself is a religion of sorrow. It 
was born in sorrow, it was incarnate in sorrow, 
it was tried, in sorrow, and by sorrow it was 
made perfect. The author of Christianity was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Alone 





breath, life or vitality, of his wisdom, love and 
power! Is it not that which God pours out and 
sheds forth ? 
person or influences? Is the Spirit of God, which 
is in him, a distinct impersonation from God him- 
self any more than the spirit of man, which is in 
him, is a distinct person from the man? Is there 
indeed, in the universe, an infinite person whom 
no inspired prophet, apostle, or saint, ever wor-| 
of praise, which ate offered to God and the! 
Lamb? 


It is truly a remarkable anomaly, that one, 
who proposes to return to the simplicity of the 
sacred Scriptures, in respect to this great subject, 
should himself retain, with scarcely any varia- 
tion, the very human unscriptural furmuda which 
hae corrupted the Christian church, from that 
very simplicity, for ages. Until you direct us 
to the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
where we may find a Deity ‘‘ evolving a trinity 
of persons,”’ ‘* a three-fold personality,’’ the first 
and only begotten Son of God as ‘* real deity,”’ 
“from eternity,”’ and the Holy Spirit as a ‘third 
personality,’’ you must allow us, my respected 
brother, to consider the means you employ as il] 
adapted to the end you propose. 

Page 173. You teach ‘uat the “‘ three persons” 
‘* are relatives, and in that view, are not infinites ; 
for relative infinites are impossible. And yet 
taken representatively, they are each and all in- 
finites ; because they stand for, and express the 
Infinite absolute Jehovah.”’ Is this the simpli- 
city of the living oracles? Do we need three 
Infinites to express one Infinite’ If one Infinite 
is, to our mere thought, ** no better than Brahma 
sleeping on eternity and the stars,’’ what better 
can three Infinites be than three Brahmas thus 
sleeping* You indeed write scripturally and 
intelligently of the Infinite manifesting or ex- 
pressing himself through the finite. ‘‘ The only 
begotten Son—has declared him.’’ But if the 
one Infinite cannot thus manifest himself, how 
can three? Can you conceive of three Infinites 
approximating nearer to finite than one? Is 
there, in your own mind, a single intelligent idea 
or conception corresponding with these repre- 
sentations!? Is it honorable to yourself, or just 
to those whom you desire to teach the truth of 
God, to retain the unscriptural formula of fallible 
men, without sustaining your words by the ex- 
pression of some intelligent idea corresponding 
thereto? 

After all vour remarks on the subject of mys- 
tery, and the imperfection of logic, in reference to 
this subject, you write positively that ‘* it cer- 
tainly 1s not true that there are three distinct 
consciousnesses, wills, and understandings.” 
Now, brother, I ask, if, in fact, you have a per- 
ception of a distinction hetween ‘ three persons”’ 
and ‘‘ three distinct consciousnesses,’”’ &c?t If 
not, are you not equally bound to say with me 
that “‘it certainly is not true that there are three”’ 
persons? If you do not, can you satisfy your 
own mind that you do not contradict yourself? 
If you have any perception of such a distinction, 
why have you not enlightened us how to cut this 





“*"~ | last drop of torture was crushed out. 
Does he shed forth or pour ont a} he walk on the waves of affliction in the dark and 


did he tread the winepress of agony, until the 
Alone did 


stormy midnight of solitude and woe. With 
sensibilities so quick, so gentle, and so loving ; 
with a perfect soul, to which wrong or wicked- 
ness must have caused unspeakable pain, yet, to 
which the depths of wrong and wickedness were 
exposed ; with sympathies alive to the smallest 
suffering, and yet which clasped in their wide 
embrace all humanity in its wants and its capa- 


shiped ; who has no part in the celestial anthems | pacties ; heavy, ifdeed, was the barden which 


his spirit had to bear. Not on one occasion only, 
but often, we conceived him bathed all over with 
the cold sweat ofa terrible anguish,—but often 
we may hear him exclaim, ‘* My sonl is sor- 
rowful even uato death. ”’ 

It was for such a being that humanity waited ; 
out of the depths of its gloom, of doubt,of soffer- 
ing and of sin, the heart of humanity cried for 
such a being, and in the fulness of time he came. 
Humanity looked up bewildered to the stars, it 
looked down weeping to the grave; but the stars 
were cold, and the grave was silent. With pas- 
sionate supplications, with tears and blood, it be- 
sought reply to its deep sad questionings. But 
heaven and earth were mute to its petitions. At 
last a being was given to it, who understood the 
secret of its grief, and who solved the mystery 
ot its fears ; who spoke out of its own affections 
and to them ; who, enduring its trials to the ut- 
most, with the comfort of divine truth, bestowed 
the help of divine companionship: Distinctively 
Christ was a man of sorrows, and distinctive] 
Christianity is a religion for the sorrowful. t 
is by affliction that the need of it is felt ; it is by 
affliction that its innermost meaning is apprehen- 
ded. Even the pardon which it proclaims, the 
mercy which it reveals, desewadenly on the tri- 
bulations of repentance. It is a religion which 
brings the soul into communion with solemn 
things on every side of it, and into most intimate 
communion with itself. It is a religion which, 
in giving the soul an ideal of faultless excellence, 
humbles and chastens it, in the presence of the 
holiness by which it iselevated and sanctified. It 
awes by the majesty of its truths, it agitates 
by the force of its compunctions, it penetrates 
the heart by the tenderness of its appeals, and it 
easts over the abyss of thought, the shadow of 
its eternal grandeur. Nor is this all. It re- 
veals such views of this thronged world, such 
views of those who throng it, as often to deepen 
reflection into sadness. 

But this sadness is exalting. [t is the baptism 
by which every man whe lives profoundly, is in- 
troduced into his greater life. Since Christ wept 
over Jerusalem, the best ana bravest, who have 
followed him, in good will and good deeds, have 
commenced their mission, like him, in suffering, 
and not a few of them, like him, have closed x 
in blood. Sorrow is not to be complained of, it 
is to be accepted. It has godliness in its power, 
it has joy within its gloom, and though Chris- 
tianity is a religion of sorrow, it is not less a re- 
ligion of hope ; itcasts down in order to exalt, 
and, if it tries the spirit by affliction, itis to pre- 
pare it for beatitude.”’ 





Tue Hearr. ‘The little | have seen of the 
world, and known of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history 
of one poor heart that has sinned and souffered, 
aud represent to myself the struggles and tempta- 
tions it has passed through ; the brief pulsations 
of joy ; the feverish inquietude of hope and fear ; 
the pressure of want ; the desertion of friends ; 
the scorn of the world that has little charity ; 
the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and threa- 
tening voices within, health ,happiness gone, 
I would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow- 
man with Him from whose hand it eame..~[Long- 


fellow. 





worse than Gordian knot? 


«|the sick, the poor, and the afflicted—the plan- 





[For the Register.} 
The Succory. 


I ask not what the learned name 
Thou hast in musty book ; 

I feel thou would’st the question blame, 
Blue Flower, with thy bright look 


Though thou by Learning’s lofty seat 
Art scattered far and wide, 

1 will not now the name repeat 
Bhe gives thee in her pride. 


I'll ask that playful, little child, 
That stooped to pluck thee there, 

What name she gave thee when she smiled, 
And placed thee in her hair. 


Her infant words shail frame for me 
A name of sweeter tone, 

Than Science ever gave to thee, 
To make thee for her own. 


A name « mother’s lips have taught 
To ca}] the way-side flower, 

A name with thoughts and feelings fraught 
Of childhood’s happy hour. 


Still may it wake, sweet child, as now, 
That smile when years have fled ; 

And left their wrinkles on thy brow, 
Their silver on thy head. 


Still may that name in memory dwell, 
Loved guardian of thy heart ; 
And be through life a holy spell, 
Recal ing what thou art. he BH 








CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY. 


Action is one of the fundamental laws of our 
physical and mental being. There is an impera- 
tive and deep-seated demand for it. which can- 
not be disregarded without loss and injury. In- 
activity and indolence ; the failing to exercise 
duly our bodily members and powers, will in- 
duce weakness or disease, disarrange the sys- 
tem, and bring premature old age. The same 
is true ofthe mind It must be exercised—train- 
ed to think, reason, reflect—made to work, and 
kept actively engaged, or its powers will never 
be fully developed: it will remain, at best, a 
weak and sickly thing. Hence, God has wisely 
and kindly provided for the due and healthful 
exercise both of the body and of the mind, and 
made obedience to this constitutional law of our 
being indispensable to success in life and to ra- 
tional happiness. 

The same holds good in spiritual things. 
The same necessity exists for activity. The de- 
mand for it is universal and cannot be set aside. 
There must be activity—the working of the spir- 
jtual machinery of life—the exercise of the 
graces of the Spirit—the doing of daily service 
for God—the putting forth of earnest effort in 
the field of self-culture and of Christian enter- 
prise—meditation, prayer, the reading of the 
word—the exercise of charity, the visiting of 


ning and the accomplishing of purposes for the 
salvation of souls, and the revival of religion and 
the prosperity of the church of God—there must 
be this as a daily habit of life, or there cannot be 
progress in the divine life, nor a healthy spiritu- 
al development, nor the enjoyment of religion. 
God has wisely ordered it, that if we will not 
work, as spiritual beings, neither shall we eat ; 
if we will not obey the laws and follow the im- 
pulses of Christian life and Christian duty, we 
shall have leanness of soul, and reap only sad- 
ness and disappeintment of hope. And this is 
why so many Christians are weak in the faith ; 
are but babes in Christ when they ought to be 
strong men. They grope their way in the dark, 
instead of walking in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance; they are sad and gloomy when they 
might be joyful and cheerful. They are at ease 
in Zion. ‘They will not work. They do vio- 
lence to the laws of their own spiritual being, 
and to the laws of Christ’s kingdom. They 
sleep when they should be awake; are inactive 
when a world of motives, and a world of obliga- 
tions, and a world of perishing interests demand 
exertion,— earnest, prayerfal, whole-souled 
exertion, for the soul, for God, for mankind. 

We live in a universe of wonderful activities. 
—The Christian may sleep—may fold his arms 
and dream away his existence, and let his pre- 
cious opportunites of self-improvement and for 
doing good, which are never to return, pass 
away unimproved. But everything around him 
rebukes such conduct and calls him to labor. 
The entire creation is in ceaseless motion—is 
ever busy; the vast systems which compose the | 
material universe, present a scene of amazing 
and sublime activity; the thoughts and pow- 
ers of angels, good and evil, are ever occupied ; 
the infinite mind of God is always at work, 
planning and executing. And the children of 
this world are anything but idle; their minds 
and resources are all worked to their utmost ca- 
pacity; they drive the machinery of life with 
ceaseless and fearful rapidity ; they run in the 
race, for gain, for honor, for pleasure, for intel- 
lectual attainment, with all the might and ener- 
gy of ambition and resolution. Intellect is tax- 
ed and tortured to bring forth new inventions; 
the muscular and the mechanical power of the 
world is duly augmented and never suffered to 
rest; the world is ransacked for new fields of 
enterprise ; the face of the whole earth is made 
to put on beauty—vast wildernesses are reclaim- 
ed and put under culture. Towns and cities 
are made to spring up on every hand. Com- 
merce pours its tide of activity and wealth over 
every sea, and along every valley. Unnumbered 
agencies, extending through all space and em- 
bracing the combined energies of mankind, and 
laying under contribution every faculty and pow- 
er of rational being, and the vast forces of na- 
ture, are enlisted, and crowded to their greatest 
capacity, in the service of this world. ye do 
not complain of this. It is right. It is nature 
acting out her instincts, and developing the 
mighty and irrepressible energies and resources 
which God has given her. But we would have 
the Christian learn a lesson here. Oh! how 
strange, how out of place, seems an ease-taking 
indolence in one chosen to represent God, and 
religion, and eternity, in the midst of such ac- 
tivities—one put here to have a care for the 
soul, to look afier the interests of Christ's 
kingdom,to be the example ofall that is pure and 
good and truthful, the organ of the realization 
of eternal realities to a world of perishing sin- 
ners ! Christian reader, shall we not awake and 
act well our partin this scene of deathless and 
responsible activities! The greatness of the 
work to be done for God and eternity—the short- 
ness of life—the motives of the gospel—the 
worth of souls—the coming realities of another 
world, al] demand activity, and bid us put far 
away the love of ease and sloth, and the spirit 
of delay and indecision, and to do with our 
might whatsoever our hands find to do [Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 


| 
| 





HEART RELIGION. 


One may havea very clear knowledge and a 
firm persuasion of the truths of the Gospel, and 
yet if those truths do not come in contact with 
his emotive nature, his belief will be icy and in- 
operative. A living faith must be a cordial 


out this there may be a determination of the 
will, a strong resolution to do right, but that 


filled mechanically, 


tion is often transient and deceptive, yet we are 
takes astrong hold upon our affections, that is, 


until the Aeart is in it. 
in it, thoroughly and warmly engaged in the/| 


and encouragement. . | 
live, and need tobe taught like children. Let 
them be encouraged. Give them employment. 
Teach them not to lie or steal, not simply by en- 
deavoring to impress them with the immorality 
faith, a faith proceeding from the heart. With-| of such practices—to most you might as well 
talk about Hebrew roots and scientific names, 
but by making thei actually to perceive that by 
resolution will assuredly falter, or it will be ful-} such courses, they lose the favor of. those who 

by stress of conscience | might give them work, and incur the penalties 
Though feeling is fluctuating, and religious emo- | of the law, and that the end of such conduct 
will be want of employment, starvation, or exist- 
never permanently interested in religion until it | ence in a jail. : 
beautiful theories, to imagine the results of 
But when the heart is | striving to infuse a sense of the spiritual, the 


to carry out its own purpose ; for the heart’s 
desires are the motive power of the will. A 
purpose formed under the mere conviction of 
duty, is enlivened and invigorated when the heart 
is enlisted in its object. Just in proportion as 
the heart is engaged in religion will the mind 
grow in the knowiedge of God and of Christ, 
and will the life abound in fruits of holy obe- 
dience. The great desideratum in preaching— 
whether to sinners or to saints—is to reach and 
move th It was because of the hardness 
of their at the preaching of Christ had 
so little on the Jews ; itis because of the 
hardness ir hearts that the preaching of 
the Gos 0 little effect upon many who 
hear it at ‘this day. How many hear of the 
glorious perfections of God and his government, 
o* the unspeakable love of God in Christ, of the 
commands, the invitations and the promises of 
the Gospel, of the glorious and the dread reali- 
ties of eternity, who are never moved thereby to 
appropriate conduct, because their hearts are not 
reached by these traths ; and how many a Chris- 
tian sinks into a dull, stupid and worldly frame 
because his emotions are no longer excited by 
—e Gospel. 
ife. 









(Independent. 





An Intense Youtnrun Frienpsuir. If 
I had reaped no other benefit from Christ Hos- 
pital, the schoo) would be ever dear to me from 
the recollection of the friendship I formed in it, 
and of the first heavenly taste it gave me of that 
most spiritual of the affections. I use the word 
‘theavenly’’ advisedly ; and I call friendship the 
most spiritual of the affections, because even 
one’s kindred, in partaking of our flesh and 
blood, become, in a manner, mixed up with our 
entire being. Not that I would disparage any 
other form of affection, worshiping, as I do, all 
forms of it, Jove in particular, which in its high- 
est state, is friendship and something more. 
Bat if ever Itasted a disembodied transport on 
earth, it was in those friendships which I en- 
tertained at school, before I dreamt of any ma- 
turer feeling. I shall never forget the impression 
it first made on me. 1 loved my friend for his 
gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good re- 
pute, his freedom even from my own livelier 
manner, his calm aud reasonable kindness. It 
was not any particular talent that.attracted me 
to him, or anything striking whatsoever. I 
should say, in one word, it was his goodness. 
I doubt whether he ever had a conception of 
atithe of the regard and respect I entertained 
for him ; and I smile to think of the perplexity 
(though he never showed it) which he probably 
felt sometimes at my enthusiastic expressions ; 
for I thought him a kind of angel. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that, take away the unspiritual 
part of it—the genius and the knowledge—and 
there is no height of conceit indulged in by the 
most romantic character in Shakspeare, which 
surpassed what I felt toward the merits I as- 
cribed to him, and the delight which I took in 
his society. With the other boys I played an- 
ties, and rivted in fantastic jest ; but in his so- 
ciety, or whenever I thought of him, I fell intoa 
kind of Sabbath state of bliss; and I am sure I 
could have died for him. [Leigh Hunt. 





A LESSON FROM THE EAST. 


Dr. Duff, the celebrated Scotch missionary to 
Calcutta, amusingly illustrated the differences of 
opinion which arise on many points, in a speech 
before the late General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland : 

‘* Differences must ariso {but letus calm} 
look, with a view to their mitigation or removal, 
at the causes of our differences, and not despair. 
Complicated questions will arise, consisting of a 
multiplicity of parts; and from the infirmity of 
our natures, one man will, from peculiarities of 
disposition, habituées of thought, or hereditary 
associations, look at one part more than another, 
and dwell upon it till it almost exclusively occu- 
pies his attention, and till it so swells in dimen- 
sions as to overshadow all other parts—even as 
a pin-head, by being brought close to the eye, 
and having the pupil intensely fixed on it, may 
shut out and eclipse the landscape around, even 
the sun in the firmament of heaven. It being 
evident, then, that from such causes differences 
of judgment must arise, the question comes to be, 
How are we to treat them? Allow me to intro- 
duce to you the mode in which Eastern sages 
have illustrated this subject ; and shall we for 
oace take a lesson from the East, whence, 
amidst much that is foolish and absurd, 
gleams of strong, suund common sense do some- 
times shine forth. They put the case somehow 
in this manner: 

It is supposed that there are assembled a num- 
ber of blind men; a huge animal is introduced 
amongst them in the form of an elephant, and 
they wish a know his size, shape, and form. To 
ascertain this, they must go to work, not in the 
way of speculation, but in the way of practical 
observation 2nd measurement. One man lays 
hold of and measures its foot, and pronounces the 
animal tall and straight, like the stem of the palm 
tree. ‘Impossible!’ cries another, who has 
seized hold of the trunk, * he is bent and limber 
like abamboo, ‘ Impossible! cries a third, who 
has laid hold of the ear, ‘I declare he is 
of the shape of the plantain or banana leaf, 
flat, and broad, and long.’ A fourth, who has 
laid hold of the tail, says, ‘ You are all wrong 
together—he is of the shape of a crooked ser- 
pent.’ ‘ All wrong, indubitably wrong,’ cries 
a fifth, who has laid hold of the animal’s b dy, 
* he is a huge rotundity, like the sacred mountain 
Sumeroo.’ 

What, then, was to be done with these con- 
flicting verdicts‘ One of the sages, more clear- 
headed and sagacious than the rest, heard all 
that was said, and began to reflect in this way— 
‘Tcannot doubt your honesty and veracity as 
witnesses ; | do notdoubt your testimony, con- 
flicting as it is, and the oulyway in which I can 
reconcile it is, to put all the parts of it to togeth- 
er, and see if we will thus find out the real genu- 
ine structure and shape of the creature.’ They 
did so and found it. There is a lesson here for 
us. Many questions arise of multifarious parts, 
and hat is it, in such cireumstances, our duty to 
dot 





HOW HELP THE POOR? 


[From Mr. Ritchie’s excellent Report to the Trustees of the 
Roxbury Missionary Fund.] 


The question often forces itself upon my 
mind, ‘* How can our poor people be benefited, 
humanized, elevated ?’’ Tome it seems abso- 
lute folly to attempt to lead them by direct ef- 
furt to a higher inner life or to a conception of 
the spiritual. The only work worth attempting 
with them now is to direct their senses to the 
perception of the advantages of a decent and re- 
spectacle existence, to make them aspire after 
more comfortable abodes, to make them see the 
uses of bringing up their children to be honest, 
industrious, prudent, and possessed of a knowl- 
edge that will not make them ashamed among 
their fellow men. These ~people need advice 
They do not know how to 


it is pleasant, 1 know, to weave 


ofty, and the ennobling into the degraded beings 


service of Christ, then is the intellect itself| for whom we feel so strong a pity, to think of 
quickened in the perception of truth—for the | the capacities and powers of the human mind, 
sanctified heart has a sort of intuitive discern-| how it may be guided to truth, to duty, and to 








ment of truth—and then, too, is the will nerved | God ; but it is altogether another thing to enter 


The heart is the spring of spiritual - 


the cellars and the garrets on Tremont street, or 
in that sink of abominations Tremont place, and 
there, amid atmospheres foul, fetid and stifling, 
attempt to breathe out our hopes, our wishes, onr 
imaginations. No, this is nota work of romance. 
It is to deal with the actual as it is found among 
the worst forms of humanity. They who enter 
upon the work of doing a permanent good for 
the degraded poor inust come with faith, deep, 
abiding, unconquerable ; must labor and trust for 
years before the eye may see the effects of their 
toil, aye, must work on in faith and hope, al- 
though they may never witness the result of 
their labors. God is good, and poverty, with all 
its apparent attendant evils, must be good—good 
certainly for those who by it are led to go out 
from themselves, to enter into the feelings and 
wants of others, to grow into the favor of their 
Heavenly Father by deeds, which, unlocking 
the selfishness of their own natures, afford an 
opening for the entrance of a life-giving disinter- 
estedness which may work to the glory of God 
in the greater perfection of their faith and lives. 
Let us pray and work that God's kingdom may 
come in our hearts, and in the world, but let us 
not be disappointed or distrustful because it does 
not come when we think it ought. In God’s 
own time it will come. To labor judiciously and 
faithfully is our duty. Results are with God 
He alone truly knows what is good for man. 





Colonel Benton in the United States Senate, 
indulged in some striking reminiscences relative 
to Virginia, which strongly illustrate the change 
that has taken place, not in this state only, but 
in the older states generally : 


“* My opposition to the extension of slavery,” 
said Mr. Benton, ‘‘ dates farther back than 1844 
—forty years farther back ; and as this isa suit- 
able time for a general deciaration, and a gen- 
eral conscience delivery, I wil] say that my op- 
position to it dates from 1804, when [ was a stu- 
dent at law inthe State of Tennessee, and stu- 
died the subject of African slavery in an Ameri- 
can book—a Virginia book—Tucker’s edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentariee. Andvhere it is 
(holding up a volume, and reading from the title 
page:) ‘*Blackstone’s Commentaries with Notes 
of Reference to the Constitution and Laws of the 
Federal Government of the United States, and 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. With an ap- 
pendix to each volume, &c., &c. By St. George 
Tucker, Professor of Law in the University of 
William and Mary, and one of the Judges of the 
General Court in Virginia.”” In this American 
book—this Virginia edition of an English work— 
I found my principles on the subject of slavery. 
Among the short tyacts in the appendixes is one 
of 50 pages in the appendix to the first volume, 
second part, which treats of the subjects of A fri- 
can slavery in the United States, with a total 
condemnation of the institution, and a plan for its 
extinction in Virginia. 

‘“* Ia that work—in that school —that old Vir- 
ginia school, which I was taught to reverence— 
I found my principles on slavery, and I adhere 
to them. Iconcur in the whole essay, except 
the remedy—gradual emancipation—and find in 
that remedy the danger which the wise men in 
Virginia then saw and dreaded, but resolved to 
encounter, because it was to become worse with 
time—the danger to both races from so large an 
emancipation. The men of that day were not 
enthusiasts or fanatics, they were statesmen and 
philosophers. They knew that the emancipation 
of the black slave was not a mere question be- 
tween master and slave—not a question of pro- 
perty merely—but a question of white and black 
—between races—and what was to be the con- 
sequence to each race from a larger emancipation. 
And there the wisdom, not the philanthropy, of 
Virginia balked more than fifty years ago; and 
there the wisdom of America balks now. And 
here I find the largest objection io the extension 
of slavery—to planting it in new regions where 
it does not now exist. The incuralility of the evil 
is the greatest objection to the extension of slavery. 
It was wrong for the legislator to inflict an evil 
which can be cured ; how much more to inflict 
one that is incurable, and against the will of the 
people who are to endure it forever? JI quarrel 
with no one for supposing slavery a blessing ; I 
deem it an evil, and would neither adopt it nor 
impose it on others. Yet | ama slaveholder, and 
among the few members of Congress who hold 
slaves in this district.” 





THE L93S OF THE FIRST BORN. 


We have read of a young mother who had 
newly buried her first born. Her pastor went 
to visit her, and on finding her sweetly resign- 
ed, he asked her how she had obtained such 
resignation. She replied, ‘‘ I used to think of 
my boy continually—whether sleeping or wak- 
ing—to me he seemed more beautiful than other 
children—I was disappointed if visiters omitted 
to praise his eyes, or his curls, or the robes that 
I had wrought for him with my needle. At 
first I believed it the natural current of a moth- 
er’s love. Then I feared it was pride, and 
sought to humble myself before Him who re- 
sisteth the proud. One night, in my dreams, I 
thought an angel stood beside me and said, 
‘Where is the little bud thou nursest in thy bo- 
som! Iam sent to take it away’ Where is 
thy little harp? Give ittome! It is like those 
which sound the praise of God in heaven.’ I 
awoke in tears ; my beautiful boy drooped like 
a bud which the worm pierces ; his last wailing 
was like the sad music from shattered harp- 
strings ; all my world seemed gone, still in my 
agony I listened, for there was a voice in my 
soul, like the voize of the angel who had warned 
me, saying ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ I 
laid my mouth in the dust and said, Let thy will 
be mine; and as I arose, though the tear lay on 
my cheek, there wasa smile also. Since then 
this voice has been heard amid the duties of 
every day—methinks it says continually, ‘* the 
cheertul giver !”’ 





It 1s my Way—lIr 1s my Inrirmitry. So 
many will say, when any practice or habit is held 
up to their view inconsistent with gospel princi- 
ples and Christian practice. No matter how 
bad the tendency ; if it is only their way or in- 
frnity, they seem to feel justified. Instead of 
endeavoring by the grace of God to reform, they 
continue to excuse themselves, and go on in their 
old way. The professor who is addicted to fool- 
ish talking and jesting, will acknowledge its im- 
propriety, but it is his way and of course it must 
be overlooked. And if you kindly admonish him, 
you have but your labor for your pains. So of 
the snarling and snappish person—it is his in- 
firmity, and there is an end of it. “It is no 
worse than other men in high standing do.” 
But reader, do reflect. Might not the drunkard 
and thief, or debauchee, say the same with equal 
propriety ? If, because it is our way or habit, we 
are innocent so are they. But if we are in a bad 
way, let us get out of it forthwith, and the soon- 
er the easier and the better. Better for our- 
selves and for the world around us. 





Don’t Fret. It is unamiable. A_ fretting 
man or woman is of one of the most unlovely ob- 
jects in the world. A wasp is a comfortable 
housemate in comparison—it only stings when 
disturbed. But an habitual fretter buzzes, if he 
don’t sting, with or without provocation. ‘ It 
is better to dwell in the corner of the house-top, 
than with a brawling woman and ina wide 
house.”’ 

It is useless. It setsno broken bones, stops no 
leaks, gathers no Bpilt milk,cements no smashed 
pitchers, cures no spoiled hay, and changes no 
east winds. It affects nobody but the fretter him- 
self. Children or servants cease to respect the 
authority or obey the commands of a complaining 





worrisome, exacting nt Or master. They 
know that “ barking don’t bite,”’ and fret- 
ters dori’t strike. 
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Capital Punishment for Murder. 

As we editors ate divided im opinion on this 
subject, it is but just to the one who dissents 
from the views presented week before the last, 
as well as to out readers, that both sides of a 
question so important should be represented in 
our columns, and we now propose to offer some 
of the more prominent considerations against the 
death penalty. ee 

In the first place, it becomes us as Christians 
to inquire into the law and the spirit of Christ. 
Not unrelenting wrath, pitiless destruction, pun- 
ishment without remedy,—but compassion, for- 
bearance, hope for the most guilty and abandon- 
ed, is confessedly the duty of the individual 
Christian toward his offending brother. How 
ean different principles be applicable to a com- 
munity from those which bind the individual ? 
How can it be right for a man to perform a hun- 
dred-thousandth part of an act, or,’as one of a 
hundred thousand, to recognize a principle which, 
in his individual capacity, he must disavow! 
The spirit of the gospel seems to us to bid the 
Christian legislator to despair of no man, to be- 
lieve that none have sinned beyond the power of 
repentance and the reach of mercy, and to seek, 
in every case, the reformation of the offender. 
We cannot but regard the community as occu- 
pying a most unchristian attitude, when it says 
to a guilty member—* There is no longer, on 
God’s earth, and beneath his heaven, room for 
thee and us,—we, who yet hope ourselves to be 
forgiven, close on thee the door of mercy and ot 
hope.”’ 

Indeed, no scene (with the single exception of 
the battle-field) presents itself to our mind as so 
brutal and so barbarous, so abhorrent, not only 
from christianity, but from every sentiment of 
decency, as the execution of a criminal. This 
the common feeling of civilized communities has 
acknowledged ; for the executioner’s office has 
for centuries been deemed infamous, which could 
hardly be the case were there not pretty general- 
ly diffused a latent feeling that such work ought 
not to be done. 

We grant that it is of prime importance to in- 
culeate upon the general mind the sacredness of 
human life. But to double the number of in- 
stances in which life is needlessly taken, seems 
to us a very indirect mode of effecting this result. 
A better way might be to render human life in- 
violable in the common course of law,—to say 
even to the stern ministers of justice, ** Ye shall 
not kill,’’—to make proclamation to the magis- 
trate concerning the murderer, ‘‘ Behold, all 
that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself 
put net forth thy hand.’ But if the professed 
horror for murder is sincere on the part of the 
advocates of capital pucishment, how is it that 
many of them are tolerant of murderers in high 
Yet are there many of 
our citizens who have not, at some time or other, 


places of political trust ? 


cast their suffrages for a duellist, whose crime is 
attended by all those circumstances of premedi- 
tation and deliberate purpose, which make mur- 
der malignant and detestable’ For ourselves, we 
would as soon vote for Beelzebub as for a duel- 
list; nor can we regard the prefession of rever- 
ence for human life as anything more than a tra- 
ditionary formalism on the part of men who have 
ever been willing to elevate a murderer to the 
first place in the nation’s gift. 

lt is now generally admitted that a Christian 
community has no right to leave out of its plans: 
the reformation of its guilty members. But 
hanging the transgressor can do nothing towards 
his reformation; nor is the hurried interval be- 
tween the sentence and its execution more favor- 
able than an ordinary death-bed for the calm, 
quiet work of self-examination, deep, thorough 
contrition, and the conversion of the soul to God. 
We believe the religious professions of the gal- 
lows, in the great majority of instances, to be 
utterly baseless and farcical ; for it must be next 
to impossible to concentrate upon a man, lying 
under an essentially vindictive punishment, the 
rays of Christian love, beneath which the stub- 
born heart may be melted and moulded anew. 
Wrath and mercy cannot be combined. Society 
cannot point with one finger to the gallows, and 
with the other to the cross. It is as hard tomake 
Christians at the foot of the gallows as at the 
point of the bayonet. Men cannot be shut up to 
repentance as they are for the slaughter. And 
if they could be, how absurd the idea of first 
Christianizing men, and then slaying them ! 

We readily admit that the murderer should be 
precluded from the power of repeating his of- 
fence. We wish that every murderer in the 
country, every duellist, every assassin, were con- 
signed to perpetual imprisonment. Bui the law 
of capital punishment multiplies the criminal’s 
chances of escape, inasmuch as witnesses are 
more reluctant to bear full testimony, juries more 
ready to strain a point on the side of mercy, and 
chief magistrates more prone to exercise the par- 
doning power, than if the penalty were less 
awful. 

We would by no means have the crime of 
murder treated lightly, or its punishment made a 
trifling affair. As there are some forms of mad- 
ness which would forbid our ever trusting the 
patient at large, so there are some crimes 80 
atrocious, that the perpetrator cannot be again 
received as a safe and reliable member of soci- 
ety. We would have the murderer sentenced to 
a civil death, irreversible, unless new evidence 
transpire to cast reasonable doubt upon his guilt, 
in the estimation of the highest judicial authority. 
We cannot but believe that the efficacy of this 
mode of punishment would be greater than that 
of the gallows in deterring other men from the 
same crime, and in branding it with ignominy in 
the eyes of the whole community. So much 
morbid sympathy is excited for the victim of the 
gallows, so uniform is the attempt to invest him 
with the prestige of sainthood and the crown of 
martyrdom, so many edifying stories are circu- 
lated concerning his contrition and resignation, 
so eager are a large class of religionists to make 
the steps of the scaffold seem the first rounds 
of the ladder from earth to heaven, that we can- 
not discern in this mode of punishment an ade- 
quate expression of the general horror for the 
highest social crime. Were the prisoner exhib- 
ited on a scaffuld in his usual dress, made, in the 
sight of the multitude, to put on the parti-colored 
garments of the penitentiary, and then led away 
from their presence into what they knew would 
be a life-long solitude, broken only by the offices 
of necessary attendance and religious counsel, 
and then were it known all the while that there 
existed, not far from the scenes of human activ- 
ity and gayety, such a penal colony of the living 
dead, we cannot but think that the effect upon the 
public mind would be more solemn, abiding and 
salutary than it can be under the present prac- 
tice. : t 

The certainty of punishment is of more im- 
portance than its form, so far 3s the effect on 
those who may become criminals is concerned. 
When the chances of escape bear a considerable 


proportion to those of conviction, as must be the 
case while capital punishment remains the law 
of the land, every criminal will expect himself 
to escape. The experiment of abolishing capi- 
tal punishment has never yet been otherwise than 
suceessful and encouraging. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh filled for seven years the chief judicial office 
in Bombay, over a population of 2Q0,000. He 
passed no sentence of death, and, during that pe- 
riod, the number of murders was but one third 
that of the preceding seven years, a result which 
he himself ascribed to greater certainty of pun- 
ishment, and the absence of the demoralizing ef- 
fects of public executions. In Belgium, capital 
punishment has been virtuallly abolished fo: 
more than twenty years, with the diminution by 
one half of the number of murders, which result 
these interested ascribe to tae withdrawal of the 
brutalizing exhibitions of the gallows. In Tus- 
cany, capital punishment was abolished from 
1765 till that State became involved in the trou- 
bles of the French Revolution ; and the result 
was, that for twenty years only five murders 
were committed within the Grand y, while 
the crime had previously been t there, 
and continued to be so through thgmest of Italy. 
These are facts beyond dispu they cor- 
respond to what we should anticipate on a priori 
grounds. Violence begets violence. The eflect 
of judicial murders must be hardening and bru- 
talizing ; and, in our own country, scarcely an 
execution has occurred from which some have 
not gone away, as if spell-bound, to commit out- 
rageous crime or suicide. 

Authority is no argument ; but, as it has been 
common of late to’ identify the negative of this 
question with the more imbecile forms of philan- 
thropy, we must be permitted to cite a small cat- 
alogue, not only of distinguished names, but of 
persons, whose character and position add weight 
to their opinions on this subject. Of those who 
have taken strong ground against capital punish- 
ment, we would name Howard and Mrs. Fry, 
the two persons in the whole world who have 
been the most intimate with crime aud criminals ; 
Beccaria and Montesquieu, the ablest of all mod- 
ern writers on the theory and history of law, 
crime, and punishment; Blackstone and Mack- 
intosh, men of the highest judicial eminence and 
wisdom ; Fox and Pitt, among English states- 
men of renown ; Rush and Franklin, among the 
most judicious and experienced of the founders 
and fathers of our own republic. We name 
these men, not because they may not have been 
in the wrong in this matter, but because such 
advocates forbid the identification of opinions ad- 
verse to capital punishment with weakness, fa- 
naticism or ultraism. 





NEW ENGLAND COLDNESS. 


The coldness of New England manners—the 
New England want of enthusiasm—the Purita- 
nic formalism of New England ;—phrases like 
these are often repeated. They describe quali- 
ties which travellers love to criticise ; in which 
our neighbors find food for satire and an excuse 
tor their dislike ; and of which we ourselves are 
half ashamed. The people of the South and 
West cannot endure our manners ; their mer- 
chants detest our ways of doing business ; their 
lawyers cannot abide our Courts of Justice ; and 
their scholars abhor the North American Re- 
view ; and we, in our folly, are ready to accept 
this censure as well founded, and to wish that 
we might be rid of our ways and adopt theirs. 
But all this is very silly. Even in the matter 
of social manners, we are by no means prepared 
to assume the superiority of other regions over 
New England. But however this niay be, the} 
manners of a people are the growth of their | 
tory, their habits and all their modes of thinking. | 
They are not easily changed. To endeavor to) 
imitate the manners of a people reared under en- 

tirely different influences, makes one absurd. 

When the cold, undemonstrative Englis‘iman at- | 
tempts to seize and copy the vivacious and frisky | 
enthusiasm of the French,he becomes ridiculous. | 
Whether the manners of the French or English 

be most desirable, is a question ;—but it is Cer- 

tain that they cannot be exchanged. So with a} 
New England and a Southern man. Lach ap-} 
pears best, when he appears as he is. | 
The New Englander need not be troub!ed about! 
the opinion of his neighbors. If he has no great | 





‘ .| 
enthusiasm of words, he has shown no want of| 
If he says little about his chivalry | 
and generosity, women are honored by him, the! 


it in deeds. 


weak are protected ,and few useful institutions suf- | 
fer for want of his help. He does not choose to | 
fight duels or to wear bowie knives, but when | 
there is any real occasion for courage,vnterprise, | 
or the resolute and determined will, he has not 
been thought to be very deficient. 

The coldness of the Northern manner arises | 
in part from the fact that the people of New Eng- | 


land have a history. For more than two hun- | 


dred years they and their fathers have been ac- 
very | 
various, difficult and important enterprises. They | 
may be allowed to be silent and reserved, for} 
they have the past to speak for them. It is not 
necessary for them to proclaim their courage, or 
energy, or liberality. Their past history creates 
a certain self-respect and self-confidence, which 
is altogether opposed to a loud, forth-putting, 
pretentious boastfulness. We do not see the de- 


sirableness of change. 


customed to andertake and to accomplish 


PROFESSIONAL. 


In cases where a minister is called to perform 
religious services in families, is it asking too 
much of those who apply to him, to expect that 
they will apprise him, somewhat thoroughly, of 
the prominent facts touching the circumstances, 
relations, positions, and even the character of the 
parties in whose behalf he officiates? The in-' 
stances where such information is needed occur | 
more frequently, perhaps, at funerals; but they | 
are also found at baptisms, marriages, and all | 
those domestic occasions where special prayers | 
are offered. Mistakes of a mortifying character | 
are liable to happen at any time for the want of 
such an understanding. Inopportune allusions,— 
petitions impossible to be answered without a 
miraculous interposition,—things taken for 
granted as true that are by no means true—a 
state of affairs broadly presumed to exist which 
is quite foreign from the fact,—expressions used 
that call up painful, or grotesque, or }udicrous 
associations, because of their oblique bearings or 
positive blunderousness,—all these unfortunate 
errors are not uncommon in actua! experience, 
because the officiating minister has not been put 
into possession of conspicuous points respecting 
the persons involved, and their affairs, which are 
yet generally known to other persons present.— 
We have ourselves attended funerals where all 
solemnity and devotion were utterly dissipated 
by the deviations from truth, or absolute violence 
done to somebody's feelings, by the unconscious 
misconceptions of an honest and grossly injured 
clergyman. One half of the company were 
squirming with uneasiness, perhaps, and the oth- 
er halt struggling to banish from before their 
minds some absurd image of incongruity. 





Without his knowledge, and while he was kindly 
endeavoring in good faith to discharge an office 
of Christian sympathy, he has been led to make 
himself ridiculous. As the case may be, he has 
been Jed to expose himself tv an imputation of 
saying false words about the dead or the living. 

Is it taken for granted that the minister knows 
everything about all his parishioners,and all their 
family concerns? We answer, that it is impossi- 
ble. Were it possible, no minister of any deli- 
cacy or decency regards it asa part of his voca- 
tion*to be running about, getting information of 
the deceased, or to be prying into the private his- 
tory of his parishioners while they are alive. 
Besides, every minister is liable to be summoned 
to render these services to strangers, whose rela- 
tives are also strangers ; and he may thus be ut- 
terly ignorant of facts that among all the rest of 
the attendants are notorious. 

Is it said that the minister is at liberty to draw 
out any facts it is necessary tor him to know, by 
interrogations at the time? We reply, by asking 
what business he has, whenever he is invited to 
offer prayers at a burial, to inquire whether the 
parents of the deceased child are separated by a 
quarrel; or whether the wife of the departed 
husband is insane ; or whether the deceased him- 
self was a swindler, a debauchee, and a sore 
trial to his friendst The contrary is generally 
to be supposed,and yet the examples of each kind 
are not so very rare that it is quite safe to sup- 
pose the contrary, onall occasions, aloud, and in 
amiscellaneous assembly. 

Or, is it urged that in cases of this character, 
the relatives will naturally shrink from disclosing 
truths so painful? If they have not confidence 
enough in their spiritual guide and Pastor to ac- 
quaint him fully with every such truth, however 
painful, they ought not to entrust him with 
the sacred duty of conducting the devotions at 
all. 

We are not advocates of minute specifications, 
or very pointed and nice allusions in prayer.— 
The most devout as well as the most proper ser- 
vices on these occasions are in general language. 
In some cases, the propensity to needless detail 
is so excessive as to vulgarize the whole per- 
formance ; while the wisest and most fervent 
preachers we have known, have shunaed this 
particularity. But a little more thoughtfulness 
and attention on the part of the laity, when they 
apply to ministers for such services,—with a 
very few words of explanation, or even a remote 
hint as to any peculiarity, will relieve the minds 
of the latter, give a feeling of freedom and cer- 
tainty in their task, and perhaps save them from 
the mischievous errors of misrepresenting the 
dead, or offending the survivors. 





A Pure Taste. There isa 


tion than is usually thought between purity of 


hearer connec- 
taste and purity of heart. So also between sim- 
plicity of taste, and the simplicity of a religious 
life, there is a very natural relationship. Some- 
times a severe process of education supplies an 
artificial taste and an apparent simplicity, which 
pass for genuine. But they are only wax flowers, 
and never possess the charm which belongs to a 
true character. 





Frencu Gazette. Mr. Alfred Gaudalet has 
acted the part of a gentleman and an honest man. 
His conduct entitles him to especial praise as 
an example of commercial integrity. A few 
months ago, in company with another individual 
of his own nation, he started a smal! semi- 
monthly journal in Boston in the French lao- 
guage. After a few issues this failed. Henow 
renews his project under better auspices, as we 
trust ; and his first act is the very honorable one 
of offering the paper of which he is sole editor, 
to the subscribers of a paper of which he was one 
of two editors,and for the failure of which he was 
not wholly responsible, for such a length of time 
as shal] form a fair return for all moneys re- 
ceived on the old accounts. Would that all 
business men had the same sensitive conscience. 
La Gazette Francaise is a sprightly, well printed, 
belles lettres paper. With a great many fami- 
lies where a French education has been com- 
menced the taking or not taking such a journal 
as this may be very likely to decide the question, 
whether that education shall be continued or 
Under the stimulus of a little news- 
paper coming into the house every few days, 
many young persons would keep up their famil- 


abandoned. 


iarity with the French who «herwise would lose 
it altogether. To such persons we recommend 
Mr. Gaudalet’s paper as being conducted with 


good taste and spirit. 





[For the Register.] 
THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 


Under this somewhat novel heading, ther? ap- 
pears ina recent number of Dickens’s “Household 
Words” so excellent a specimen of knowledge im- 
parted in a pleasing dress, ihat we have thought 
it might prove an appropriate text, (as showing 
what can be done,) for a few ybrief observations 
upon the popular style of writing, at present so 
muchin vogue. For the benefit of those who have 
not seen the article referred to, though we think 
their number must be limited after the extensive 
circulation afforded it by its re-print in Harper’s 
New Monthly, we will premise that the chapter 
opens by introducing to the reader a family group, 
consisting of two brothers, a father, mother and 
uncle, to the latter of whom, one of the former, 
who had recently attended a course of Chemical 
Lectures by Professor Farraday, explains in the 
natural and earnest manner of youth, the chemi- 
cal phenomena which are consequent upon, or in- 
duced by, the simple combustion ofacandle. The 
chapter conveys more practical information upon 
the subject of oxygen, hydrogen and nitrous gases, 
the manner of their generation, and their effects on 
animal and vegetable life, than many a sizable 
vulume on Chemistry ; and the account of the lit- 
tle lecturer is interspersed with expressions of won- 
der and delight by his audience, which seem to 
keep up the delusion of a story, and to produce 
from one of the otherwise driest of subjects, in the 
popular notion, a chapter of singular attraction. 
The lesson to be learned from such a production of 
art from the scientific information obtained, is, the 
practicability of imparting valuable instruction, 
and important moral and religious precepts through 
an attractive medium, and thereby furnishing 
healthful and profitable food, which will also be 
palatable, for the satisfaction of the craving of pop- 
ular appetite, which is now dependent for its grati- 
fication upon a class of publications, often low in 
moral, deficient in value, and saturated with asick- 
ly sentimentality, their only apology bemg their 
capability to amuse. 

The reason why moral tales, and books of stories, 
which aim toconvey instruction in the arts, sci- 
ences, history, &e., are so unprofitable, failing to 
accomplish what is designed, and consequently, 
bringing the class of pubhcations to which they 
claim to belong inte disrepute, is, that they are 
most frequently written by mere story writers ; that 
is, individuals who before the existing fashion of 
writing instruction and amusement, wrote narra- 
tives solely with a view of entertaining; 2ut now, 
in endeavoring to satisfy the demand for some- 
thing more, fill their pages with a “showy display 
ot cheap learning,” unskilfully handled ; which, as 





Grossly injured, we say, such a clergyman is. 





the cheat is soon perceived by the public, who are 


frequently as keen in such matters as those better 
informed, necessarily causes a rejection of the book 
and its class, and a consequent resort to those 
light publications, which, pretending to nothing but 
amusement, fail not to afford that. It is undenia- 
ble, that scientific and literary articles, whether 
their dress be of scarlet or brown, require to be 
written by scientific and literary men, who, to their 
learning must add a faculty for familiar illustra- 
tion, and humorous description. We remember a 
capital ane:dote illustrative of the importance of 
story and nove) writers understanding pracucally 
the facts of all kinds which they may have occa- 
sion tointroduce. “Once upon a time,” a lawyer 
found his son reading a book, and inquired what 
he was reading. “Clarissa Harlowe, sir,” was ihe 
answer, “ Absurd trampery!”’ rejoumed the gov- 
ernor; “I read it once myself—was as great a fool 
as you in my younger days—hope you'll mend.” 
“Dont you think, sir,” said the junior, “ that there 
is a great knowledge of human nature displayed 
by the author?’ “ Human nature!” said the old 
man, “what has that to do with it? fook at the 
will in the last chapter, you foolish boy ; don’t you 
see that there isn’t a single point of 1 which can be 
supported ?” 

That such combinations of talent as we have des- 
cribed are rare, is an additional argument for their 
being searched out, cultivated, and employed, for 
the results thereof are most gratifying. Such an 
article as the one on Chemistry, while it evinces a 
thorough knowledge of the subject considered, and 
thereby gains confidence, gives it in just such lan 

guage as an intelligent lad would employ, amuses 
by its sprightliness, and procures for it a perusal, 
in many an instance, where precisely the same 
facts less happily employed, would be turned over 
unread, and the time perhaps devoted to the merest 
trash. Hereim, lies the gist of the whole subject ; 
something must be provided to supply the demand 
for popular reading matter, continually urged by 
the middle and lower ciasses, and the juvenile por- 
tion of the community: if sound information can 
be communicated along with the amusement re- 
quired, it not Only adds positively to the average 
morality and intelligence of the present and the 
rising generation, but prevents the formation of 
diseased and sickly fancies, immoral) and infidel 
ideas, impure and dissolute habits; all of which 
are engendered in a greater or less degree, by the 
acres of execrable trash which are weekly foisted 

upon the community under the name of pupular 
reading. But it should be remembered, that all 
attempts, by those incapable in either point, are 
rather hindrances than helps. 

One first rate chapter like that alluded to in the 
commencement, extends further, and is read more, 
with greater profit, than a score of productions, 
where the faculty of adaptation, or the positive 
knowledge, is deficient. Wi 





{For the Register.] 
The Unitarian Congregational Register. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—I notice in the preface to this 
convenient and useful Manual for the present year, 
that a doubt is expressed whether its publication 
will be continued, on account of the limited patron- 
age which it has received. For one, | should very 
much regret this result, and to prevent it, | would 
make the suggestion, that the Register be hereaf- 
ter published by the Unitarian Association in a 
form like the. present, done ., In a strung cover, 
and circulated as a tract, The officers of that As- 
sociation can more readily obtain the statistics 
which should be embodied in such a periodical ; 
and besides, they can, if they choose, make ita 
vehicle of direct communication with the whole 
Unitarian body. It would serve tomake the dif- 
ferent portions of our body better acquainted with 
each other and more interested in each other’s wel- 
fare. Those at home could bave a better knowl- 
edge of the brethren who “are scattered abroad,” 
and these, again, gn thejr remote and isolated po- 
sitions, would he benefited by obtaining a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with all the interesting facts 
pertaining to the denomination, A. D. W 





Triennia! Observance of the Mechanics’ 

Charitable Association. 
We have given elsewhere some accounts of 
the rich and extensive display of the curious in- 
ventions and wonderful products of human skill 
on exhibition during the last fortnight at the 
hall of the Mechanics’ Fair. It was estimated 
that on a single afternoon,—that preceding 
the evening of the exhibition of fireworks— 
there were not Jess than ten thousand visiters. 
we had the pleasure of attending the exercises 
of the sixth public observance of the Association. 
The order of services was as follows:— 1. Vol- 
untary upon the organ ; 2. Chorus.—*‘Hail to 
thee, Liberty !’’ ; 3. Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. 
Huntington ; 4. Ode, by Epes Sargent : 

The camp has had its day ofsoeng ; 

The sword, the bayoret, the plume 

Have crowded out +f rhyme too long 

The plough, the anvil and the loom ! 

O, not upon our tented fields 

Are Freedom's heroe- bred alone ; 


The training of the work-shop yields 
More heroes true than War has known! 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May, with a heart as valiant, sniite, 

As he, whosees a foeman reel 

In bleod before his blow of might ! 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces | fe, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that, which makes a realm its spoil. 


Let Labor, then, look up and see, 

His craft no pith of honor lacks ; 

The soldier’s rifle yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe ! 
Let Art hix own appciniment prize, 
Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

in tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nenrer still 
When men this sacre’ truth shal! heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed ! 
Though Pride should hold our calling low, 
For us shall Duty muke it good ; 
And we from truth to truth shall go 
Till life and death are understood. 

~ ie 


5. Adres by John S. Skinner, Esq. ; 6. 
Solo and Chorus—** O’er Forest, O’er Moun- 
tain and Meadow,” &c.; 7. Benediction, by 
Rev. A. L. Stone. 

The address by Mr. Skinner, well known to 
the country as editor of “The Piough, the Loom 
and the Anvil,”* and also asa staunch friend of 
agriculture and the industrial arts generally, 
was very much what we had expected from the 
character of theman. The title of his paper 
would very well express the spirit and subject of 
this performance. Full of practical suggestions, 
with a strong back-bone of clear argument, it 
was a compact, terse, vigorous plea for the doc- 
trine of protection to native industry. Tt took 
the ground that for the greatest econumical ad- 
vantage of both producer and consumer, the two 
should exist in the utmost proximity. The 
first step in the history of value is production 
practically represented by agriculture. The 
second is conversion of the raw material, repre- 
sented by mechanism. The third is exchange, 
represented by commerce. These several pro- 
cesses, to insure their highest perfection aud 
best result,must go on side by side. The maxim 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, was visited by a storm ot bitter sar- 
casm. A very striking contrast was drawn 
between north and south, especially Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, growing out of the different 
practice between the two regions in respect to 
the association principle and home manufac- 
tures. What is known in the western country 
as the Bee, was said by Mr. Skinner to be the 
type of all prosperous associated industry. The 





orator deplored the blundering interference of am- 


Pitious political economist, who seems determin- 
ed to disturb the natural and wholesome order 
of things in these respects, his conclusion being 
that though God made man upright, the poli- 
ticians have sought out many inventions. 

This pungent and lucid discourse, discovered 
both in theory and practice a conscientious re- 
gard to economy of time, being short. It was 
one ofthe most striking examples we ever no- 
ticed, of an address unaided by the slightest el- 
oeutionary skill or ornament of style, holding an 
audience incomplete and fixed attention. Mr. 
Skinner is an elderly gentleman, though he has 
lost none of the fire of youth, while he shows 
thathe has gained in depth and solidity by a 
long experience. He read his address witli the 
manuscript between his eyes and his auditory. 

After these services a generous entertainment 
elegantly spread on highly ornamented tables 
was given to members and invited guests at 
the Revere House. President Hooper presided 
with much dignity and urbanity, and appropriate 
speeches were made by several distinguished 
persons. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Boston Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum. 


This occasion took place in the First Church, 
in Chauncey Place, on Friday, September twen- 
tieth. The inmates of the institution were pres- 
ent, and made a very interesting appearance in 
their blue dresses and straw bonnets, trimmed 
with blue ribbons. 

It is the custom at each anniversary, to offer 
those children that have entered the institution 
during the preceding year for baptism. Twelve 
children were baptized on this occasion. The 
children were arranged with their backs to the 
pulpit in the tront body pews, on seats tempora- 
rily provided for the purpose,—a device contri- 
buting to keep alive the memory of ancient usage. 
The prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham; the sermon was preached by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, and there was singing both by the 
children and by the choir. We publish both the 
beautiful original hymus, the first by Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham, and the other by Epes Sargent, Jr. 


The grand Sabbatic year, 
The Hebrew jubilee, 

With b'ast of trump and shout of cheer, 
Set slave and debtor free. 


Oh ! how the dispossessed 
Long Jarguished for the Sign! 
How joyed at last to see that best, 

That fiftieth cycle shine ! 


But no such lingering ray 
Tuts charity awnits ; 

For every year and every day 
It opens wide its gates. 


It does not loose but hold ; 

It says + ot Go, but Come ; 
And pens the feebjest in its fold, 

And builds the Urphan’s home. 


Oh! thanks for fifty 
Of Woman's pity shown ! 

For all it saved of Misery’s tears, 
And Ruiv’s heavier moan ! 


enrs 


Shield Thou her fatherless, 
© Father! we implore ; 

And mveke her efforts strong to bless 
tor years and ages more. 


Who are the Patheriess ndeed ?— 

Not those who home and raiment need ; 
But those who, having all beside, 

Make not thei God their Trust and Guide. 


An earthly parent may be nigh, 
And every wayward wish supply ; 
But, if our God they disobey, 
The most forlorn of Orphans they. 


In thy unfailing love,O Lord ! 

Are parents, kindred, all restored : 

We need not fear, while serving Thee, 
That we rhall e’er forsaken be. 


Oh ! let thy grace on those descend, 
Who, in thy cause, their labors lend 
To train the Orphan’s heart to bless 
The Father of the Patherless ! 


And may they find, with every year, 
That Thou, in all their acts, art near 
To shape them to an issue good ; 
And thine shall be the gratitude. 





Mr. James's Lectures on CrivitizaTIon. 
We doubt if the community is aware of the ad- 
mirable course of lectures which Mr. James is 
delivering at the Masonic ‘Temple. We do not 
hesitate to say, that itis one of the most thor- 
oughly prepared and able courses to which we 
ever listened, and that it gives one ‘a higher 
idea of Mr. James’s general abilities than any of 
He has made the History of 
His various 


his writings. 
Civilization the study of his life. 











On the evening of Thursday, the 19th instant, | 


historical works and his novels, are but the fruit 
ot these studies, while in these lectures are con- 
densed the philosophical results to which he has 
‘arrived. Many who have regarded Mr. James 
merely as a novelist, may think us extravagant. 
But we believe that if these lectures were pub- 
lished, they would be thought to rank on the 
same general level with those of Guizot. Those 
who miss hearing them, may be assured that 
they are losing something of substantial value ; 
that it is rare for a course of lectures on such a 
subject to be delivered by one who possesses to 
such an extent the Jearning, the good sense and 
the historical eye, which enable him to treat it 
with wisdom. Besides the intrinsic merit of the 
lectures, Mr. James is an unusually good and 
effective extemporaneous speaker. His anditory 
has steadily increased from the beginning, and 
the value of his lectures needs only to be known, 
to ensure a crowded attendance. 





[For the Register.) 
“WHAT IS THE USE?” 


‘Tis no use, and I shall not try to learn it,’ 
said an impatient little boy, throwing his book 
down upon the table. 

* What is of no use, Henry?’ said his mother, 
who was watching him. 

‘This hard Jesson in Geography,Mother, about 
Egypt and Syria. I don’t care any thing about 
these places, nor who lives there, and never shall 
go there, so what is the use of learning about 
them? I believe people write hard books just to 
make children study them, and grow cross.’ 

‘ Now youare unreasonable, my son—but bring 
me the book, and let me look at this disagreeadle 
lesson.’ 

* O Mother, you wont think it hard—you do n+ 
have to study and learn lessons now.’ 

‘ My child, there are many lessons, and hard 
ones tov, that are tw be learned and practised 
each day, by every one.’ 

‘ You, too, Mother? what are they, will you 
tell me ?” 

* We must learn to be kind, gentle, patient and 
useful—watchful over our temper, that we do not 
grow violent, sullen, or revengeful—study our 
own characters, and those of others,that we may 
know how to live a good example to others, and 
to profithy what we see excellent in then. 
These are not easy lessons, Henry, and old and 
young alike must learn them.’ 

* But not you, Mother, you aré so good now.’ 

‘ No Henry, I have not done learning yet, and 
your inattention and perverseness this morning has 
given me a lesson. .I have been grieved, and al- 
most angry at your want of application, and im- 
patient too, as I wished to devote this morning to 
other purposes, and desired to have a long plea- 
sant walk. Of this, your conduct has deprived 
me—and I must Jearn to bear this little trial with 
patience, and try and persuade you to be more at- 
tentive in future.’ 








tears starting to his eyes. ‘ I will try sgain now, 
and perhaps you can go.’ 

* Not this morning, my son ; but now we will 
read this book-lesson.’ 

‘But, Mother, what use is it for me to study 
all this, if 1 never want to goto Egypt, and 
do n’t care who lives there ”” 

‘Some time, you may have occasion to go, 
when you are a man, ane you would appear very 
foolish if you, never having paid attention to Ge- 
ography, should tell your friends, you should 
take the Panama steamer for Egypt, or not hav- 
ing studied the history of the country, should 
suppose it was governed by our President, or 
Queen Victoria. But do you not remember any 
thing about Egypt—what an old country it is, 
and who lived there, thousands of years before 
Britain or America was discovered!” 

*O Mother, why Joseph and his brothers lived 
in Egypt,—is this the very same place?’ 

* Yes, the same.’ 

‘O, I thought that was so long ago, that no- 
body knew any thing about the place now.’ 

‘O yes, it isthe same country it was then— 
and the same river, by the side of which Moses 
was hid in his basket of bulrushes, stil] fertilizes 
the whole land by its waters.’ 

‘The Nile, Mother, do you mean the great 
river? 1 know just where it is on the map—and 
is this the very same, where the little baby was 
left all alone, and his sister stood out of sight ww 
watch him? Olam so glad to know it, [ shall 
‘ike Egypt now, Mother. But what is the use 
to study Latin and French, and all the big books 
Fanny and George have—and Arithmetic too, 
such veryhardsums? I don’t think I shall study 
them #1 do go to Egypt, when I am a man.’ 

‘ If you did not understand Arithmetic, you 
could not tel] how many miles you travelled, how 
much money you would spend,—how far you 
were from home, the day of the month, nor the 
time you would return. If you did not under- 
stand Grammar, you could not write home—in- 
telligible letters home—to your friends,you would 
make sad mistakes which would mortify you and 
us all, very much. The French language is 
spoken in other countries, much more than the 
English, and though you might possibly con- 
trive to travel through Europe, without speak- 
ing any language but English, yet you would be 
deprived of many agreeable acquaintances, and 
many sources of useful infurmation. So my son 
—you must certainly study French, if you mean 
to be a traveller. And Latin too, for many of 
the monks and priests who entertain travellers, 
in these far away countries, wil] talk to you in 
Latin, and their valuable old books are written in 
it—and monuments and inscriptions in the fine 
old churches are in Latin, for it is presumed that 
all well educated men will understand them.’ 

*O Mother dear, how much we do have to learn 
—and itis all of usetov. But I can never study 
so much.’ 

‘It has notto be done all at once, my child ; 
years are given you to acquire this knowledge— 
if you choose to improve the time.’ 

‘ Then Mother I will read this lesson over three 
times more—then I must know I can say it, but 
I have learned a great many lessons too, besides 
what is in the book, hav’n’t I?’ 

‘ Yes my son, and Mother too, I hope, and we 
will both try and remember them, so that they 
may be of use to us, another time.’ A. A. 





Curistian Trwes.—Will the Christian Times 
be so good as to take back its gratuitous and mis- 
taken assertion in regard to the Atonement and 
Dr. Webster? The Congregational Journal has 
published the true statement of facts, and there- 
by shown its fairness. Is the Christian Times 
absolved from the common obligations of truth 
and justice’ Having brought a grave charge 
against a clergyman of a different denomination, 
is it above taking it back, when it is shown to be 
false? From the editors of that paper we should 
expect better things, especially from the one who 
was formerly our neighbor and not then distin- 
guished for sectarian bitterness. 





A Buinp Lavy. Mrs. S. H. DeKroyft, we 
understand, is now in this city, soliciting purchas- 
ers for a book which she has just published, en- 
titled, * A Place in thy Memory.”’ She was 
“in one month, a bride, a widow, and blind.” 
We have been deeply affected by her story, and 
interested in her book. It may teach a lesson of 
devout and cheerful trust to many more fortunate 


| than herself, and they who purchase it, may he 


sure not only that they are taking home a book 
unexceptionable in its tone, but that they are at 
the same time doing good to a most unfortunate, 
but deserving woman. 





Cuitpren’s Mission. The following note 
was received by the Superintendent of the Han- 
cock Sunday School, and by him transmitted with 
fifty dollars and a bundle of clothing to the un- 
dersigned, Treasurer, Childrens’ Mission. 

B. H. Greene. 

Mitton Hitt, Sept. 12th, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—As our tittle girls were uvable 
to get into the Sunday School and contribute 
their share towards the support of the ‘* Child- 
ren’s Mission,’’ we proposed to them to ask 
the children on Milton Hill to join them — and 
form a Society for the purpose of making clothes 
for very young poor. This bundle of clothing 
has been cut and made entirely by fourteen Misses, 
all under sixteen years of age—and they have 
just had a private sale of things made by then— 
the proceeds of which, they take great pleasure 
in transmitting to you, for Mr. and Mrs. Barry— 

Missionaries for Poor Children of Boston. 
Very traly yours, c. & M. E.R. 











News from the Churches, 








Banoor,Me. Rev. Joseph H. Alleu,of Wash- 
ington, has accepted the call of the Unitarian 
Society in Bangor. 

Newburyport. 
of the Cambridge Divinity School, has accepted 
the invitation to be settled at Newburyport. 


Easton. Rey, Wm. A. Whitwell has been 
invited to preach at Easton for a year. 


Rocxrorp, Int. Mr. Winsor, late of the 
Meadville Divinity School, has accepted the in- 
vitation to preach at Rockford fur the coming 
year. 

. 

Ministry To THE Poor iN CHarLestown. 
Rev. Mr. Everett, formerly of Northfield, has 
commenced his labors as Minister to the Poor in 
Charlestown under very favorable auspices. 

This ministry is supported by Rev. Mr. Ellis's 
Society. 


Perersoro,’N. H. We understand that Rev. 
Liberty Biljings has resigned his office as pastor 





of the Congregational Society in Peterboro, N H. 


*O Mother, I am so very sorry,’ said Henry, g 
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Notices of New Publications, 


Tue Poems or Evizaserna Barrett Brownino. In Two 


Volumes. N b - 
J. H.Fronele. ese’ ©. 8. Francis & Co. Boston ; 


This new volume contains ali of Mrs. Brown. 
ing’s poems, and among them Several, of no great 
value however, which have not before been pub. 
lished in this country. The work is handsome] 
printed and makes a beautiful library edition. . 

Had she more artistic skill, a nicer sense of the 
beautiful in form, and a better judgment in regard 
to what ought to be rejected, we should Without a 
moment’s hesitation place her, with the single ex. 
ception of Tennyson, at the head of all living 
English poets. Her thoughts seem at once to be 
transformed into emotions. She describes Pe. 
trarch as possessing a “ brain-lit heart.” We are 
not certain but that the words apply better to her. 
self. Whatever she writes is irradiated with 
thought. Bat the great characteristics of her ge. 
nius, are a passionate earnestness, a self-abandon. 
ment to emotions which have sprung trom thought 
and a penetrating insight which flashes into the 
concealments of things and reveals what is hid 
beneath the surface. There isa strange sadness 
in her writings, which magnetizes the reader, 
The great lesson which she inculcates may be 
found in two of her own lines :— 








“ Knowledge by suffering entereth ; 
And life is perfected by death.” 

She seems to have writtten, as she describes the 
“ Rhyme of the Duchess May” to have been read 
seated in a church-yard, under the sound of the 
tolling bell, 

“In the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the 

sun, Toll slowly ! 
And the oldest ringer said, “Ours is music for the Dead, 
Wheu the rebecks are all done.” 
Then I sat beneath the tree, and the bell tolled solemnly, 
Toll slowly ! 
While the trees and rivers’ voices, flowed between the 
solemn noises, 
Yet death seemed more loud to me. 
There I read this ancient rhyme, while the bell did all the 
time Toll slowly ! 
And the solemn knell fell in with the tale of life and sin 
Like a rhythmic fate sublime. 

It seems amazing that the author of “Cowper's 
Grave,” of « Bertha in the Lane,” “ The Romance 
of the Swan’s-nest,” “The Cry of the Children,” 
should be lefi to write as she sometimes does. 
She has a propensity, often seen in children, to 
catch and copy whatever is strange and fantastic. 
Her style is full of imitative affectations. One of 
her best pieces is called the “ Cry of the Human "af 
and in it she talks of «God's divine.” She insists 
on making the ‘“ ed” of the past participle a sepa- 
rate syllable. She writes “ Ladye” instead of 
lady, and thinks * Margret” and “Isobel” more 
poetical than Margaret and Isabel. Affectations 
like these mar all but her best pieces, and worse 
than these are strange contortions of phrase which 
only half express their meaning. It is only when 
she is powerfully moved—when the up-bursting 
passion sweeps away these superficial fancies, that 
she is rid of these blemishes; and in her smaller 
poems, the excellence of which must always de- 
pend so much on the form, these defects are like a 
crack in a costly vase. 

But in spite of all qualifications, she is a true 
poet. In her betier productions, there is an ear- 
nestness, @ passionate movement, a strength of 
imagination, and a penetrating quality of thought, 
which sets her quite apart from the other writers 
of the day. 

Yet in saying this, we do not mean tw class her 
among the highest order of poets. As compared 
with Wordsworth, for example, you feel that she 
is deficient in that weight and breadth of thought— 
that enlarged view of life, which is as essential to 
the highest poetry as to the highest philosophy. 
Wordsworth moves in a path of calm radiance 
along the summits of the hills, and from that high 
level looks with a commanding vision to the East 








Mr. Charles J. Bowen, late |- 


and the West. Mrs. Browning is like one of the 
Streams which plunges down the side of the 
mountain, now sinking into dark glens, and then 
| flashing into the open sunlight, winding now 
through thickly verdured woods, over cool, moss 
covered rocks, and around the roots of ancient 
trees, and now gliding through fields and meadows 
and revealing itself by the richer herbage that 
bends over it,—Uut always confined within a nar- 
row pathway, 

The truth is, that since the time of Cowper, there 
has been no such dearth of poetry as now. The 
poets who have made the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century memorable, were men, not merely 
of poetical sensibility, but of large and command- 
ing powers of mind, who would have been eminent 
in other walks, had they not chosen to give uiter- 
ance to themselves through verse. Byron, Scott, 
Moore, Coleridge, Southey, Shelley, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Keats, were men of great 
intellectual force and originality. They were cre- 
ators. We have sunk to a lower strata. It is now 
an age of repetition, of imitation—a silver age, of 
polish and refinement—which lives on the crums 
which have fallen from these rich men’s tables. 
Instead of the passion of Byron, we have the sel- 
timentalisms of Milnes ; instead of Wordsworth’ 
thought, we have Browning’s superficial, quiddlix 
refinements of thought ; instead of Scott’s absolut 
re-creation and embodiment of the past, we have 
Macaulay’s rhetorical description of the pas 
With one or two exceptions, there is no living 
English poet who can be placed above the third of 
fourth rank. The throne is vacant. The suns of 
song have gone down ; and it is only because of the 
general darkness, that so many farthing candles as 
there are among our “ modern poets,” are visible. 
Mrs. Browning, however, though by no means (0 
be numbered among these few great names, would 
in any period of English literature, have been 
marked and observable person. 

It is impossible to give a just idea of her works, 
by any brief extracts. Such extracts show bef 
defects without revealing her power. Her great 
merit lies not in graceful terms of expression, not 
in melody of verse, nor in especial felicity of ima 
gery, but in a vehement, self-abandoning intensi! 
of emotion, which gives unity to her best pieces, 
and which fails to express itself through a {rag 
ment. We quote the following sonnets not only 
because they possess something of her more It 
markable characteristics, but because we presumé 
that few of our readers have ever seem them. 


TEARS 


Thank God, bless God. all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for. That is well— 
That is light grieving ! lighter, none befell 

Since Adam torfeited the primal! lot. 

Tears! what are tears? The babe weeps in its cot, 
The mother singing: At her marriage-bell 

The bride weeps : and before the oracle 

Of high-faned hills, the poet hath forgot 

That moisture on his cheeks. Commend the graces 
Mourners, who weep! Albeit, as some have done, 
Ye grope tear-blinded, in a desert place, 

And touch but tombs,—look up! Those tears wil! rut 
Soon, in long rivers, down the lifted face, 

And leave the vision clear for stars and sun. 


GRIEF. 


I tell you, hopeless griet is pas-ionless— 

That only men incredulous of despair. 
Half-taught m anguish, through the midnight air, 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 

Of shriekivg and reproach. Full desertness 

in souls, as countries, lieth silent—bare 

Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare 

Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, expre* 
Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death ; 
Most like a monumental statue set 

In everlasting watch and moveless wo, 

Till itself crumble tothe dust beneath ! 

Touch it ! the marble eylids are not wet— 

Ifit could weep, it could arisé and go. 


SUBSTITUTION. 


When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence »gainst which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like as and wee ale 
What hope? What help? hat music will wv 
That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh 
Not reason’s subtle count! Not melody 
Fo viols, se Pipes that Spa va 

otsongs of p: ets, nor of nightingales, 
Whose hearts leap upward esagh the cypress-trew 
To the clear moon ; nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted—nor the angels’ sweet All hails, 
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EARS 
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Wet in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak Tov, availing Christ !—and fill this pause. 


COMFORT. 


Speak low to me, my Saviour, low and sweet 
From out the hailelujahs, »weet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss theeso 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 
Epeak to me as to Mary at thy feet— 

Aa! if no precious gums ny hands bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber, while | go 

In reach of thy divinest voice complete 

In humanest affection—thus, in sooth, 

To lose the sense of losing! As # child, 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood forevermore, 
Is sung to in its stead by mother’s mouth ; 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 


cuniary deflection will be necessary to control it- 
The first ticket to Jenny Lind’s first concert in 
this city, was sold at auction on Wednesday, for 
the moderate sum of six hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars, six hundred and twenty-five dollars be- 
ing the premium for the choice. It has been 
estimated that the proceeds of the sale of all the 
tickets cannot vary far from 25,000 dollars.— 
This is certainly an indication of high fever. 

We learn from the New York Journal 





of Commerce that 3000 Hungarians are making 


There is very great inequality in Mrs. Brown- preparations to emigrate to shis country in a body. 


ing’s poems ; but any one who will read those to 


Alexander Lukacs, a member of the revolution- 


which we have particularly referred above, or the ary Congress of Hungary, and Commissioner of 


«“ Lay of the Brown Rosarie,” “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” or “A Vision of Poets,” can not doubt 
that she is gifted with a rare poetic genius. There 
are writers perhaps with a broader vision,—there 
are many who possess far more dexterity and taste 
in the management of their materials ; in her tone 
of feeling there is something morbid, and her 
thoughts are shat within a somewhat confined ho- 
rizon, yet after making all these abatements, and 
with a full sense of their magnitude, we should 
not hesitate to place her side by side with one or 
two others, as possessing the richest endowment 
of genius among all those poets who are now on 
the stage as candidates and competitors for the 
laurel crown. 


Five Years or a Hunter’s Lire in THE Far Interior 
or Sourn Arnica. By R. G. Cumming, Esq., of Altyne. 
With Ilustrations. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Sold in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 


To all lovers of the adventurous, the dating, the 
exciting,—to all who delight in vivid sketches of 
wild sports, exploring expeditions, new countries, 
perilous escapes, strange animals and half barbar- 
ous men, these volumes will furnish a feast of fat 
things,—the very fattest. They contaiuf a great 
deal of infurmation in natural history, and show a 
mind possessed of an absolute passion for watch- 
ing the habits of every kind of living thing. They 
are written in a vivid, sketchy style, and being 
mostly composed among the scenes they describe, 
contain little spare matter. The straight-forward, 
vigorous and simple language of the dedication is 
alone enough to conciliate the reader’s regard for 
one of the most remarkable amateur huntsmen of 
this or any other age. 





Tue Art or Conversino. Wrertten for the Instruction of 
Youth in the Polite Manners and Language of the Draw- 
ing Room. By a Society of Gentlemen. Ninth Edition. 
Boston. 


A very diminutive volume, prettily bound. We 
are left to the darkest surmises as to the composi- 
tion of the “ Society of Gentlemen,” whose co-op- 
eration has enriched hterature with this production. 
The fact that the work has reached the ninth edi- 
tion would seem to indicate that some people are 
as fond of reading about talk as of talk itself. It 
is one of a class of books that we despise. A 
larger allowance of bad manners and awkward 
speech would be more tolerable than this formal, 
stupid, conceited sort of advice, or than the ghastly 
style of intercourse it would produce, if it had vital 
force enough to produce anything. 





ADDRESS PEFORE THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN CINCINNATI. May 
8, 1850. By John C. Warren, M. D. 


This may be considered in part a review of Dr. 
Warren’s medical experience, and on this account 
as well as others, possesses an unusual interest. 
Our medical brethren may refer with just pride to 
the improvements in their art which the last half 
century has witnessed, and in no way are they 
made so evident as in a record of the personal ob- 
servation of one who has for so long a period held 
so distinguished a place in his profession. Dr. 
Warren never omits an opportunity in addressing 
the public, to direct attention to the means of pre- 
serving health. The address is admirably printed 
by Wilson, and cannot fail to be universally read 
by those interested in the medical profession. 





Tue Trumpet on Capitan Punitsament.— 
We do not wish to enter into a prolonged contro- 
versy on this subject, and therefore cannot reply 
particularly to the remarks of the Trumpet. We 
have thought it well and for the present suffi- 
cient to place before our readers the general 
grounds of the argument on both sides, and there 
to leave it. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Itis a matter of common remark, particu- 
larly with strangers who come amongst us, that 
we are eminently atravelling people. Yankees 
are always oa the move ; they cannot keep still. 
During the past summer, this chara>teristic has 
shown itself in a remarkable degree. Boston it- 
self has been almost deserted of its own proper 
inhabitants, while every week large swarms of 
people from the country around, have poured into 
the city to see its lions and gaze upon its won- 
ders. Some one of the numerous panoramas was 
usually the ostensible motive for the visit of the 
party, but when once here, they made the tour 
of the lions of the place—the top of the State 
House and Bunker Hill Monument, coming in 
for a large share of patronage. Not only have 
these parties visited us from the country,but they 
have come from other cities. It is not long since 
a large party arrived from Montreal including 
many members of its city government, to see 
among many other curiosities Burr’s Seven Mile 
Mirror. This last week the compliment has been 
returned. On Wednesday last a party, number- 
ing 1350, started from Boston for Montreal and 
Quebec. The arrangements were made by Mr. 


Burr, and the fare for those who joined the party |. 


was advertised at five dollars for the trip to Mon- 
treal and back, and seven dollars to Quebec and 
back. The above number we are told joined the 
party, and the papers say that the good people of 
Montreal have been making extensive prepara- 
tions to receive their Boston visitors ; that Indian 
games and other amusements will be exhibited, 
for the edification of the Yankees. Whether 
the games are got up for the benefit of the visit- 
ors or the visitors are going because the games 
will take place, we know not. It seems that this 
new notion of travelling in large parties, at re- 
duced rates, is not confined to Boston. The late 
European papers bring us accounts of crowds of 
Parisians visiting London in a body and of Lon- 
doners going in like manner to Paris. But they 
do these things differently there. The prime 
mover of the party, the Frenchman for example, 
who advertises to get it up, engages not only to 
get the travellers to London and home again, at 
a certain low rate, but to cater for them in every 
respect ; he promises, ‘‘railways and steamers 
thither and back,a week’s sojourn, lodging,break 
fasts, dinners, theatres, parks, pleasure gardens, 
monuments, interpreters, expenses on the way, 
repasts, carriage of laggage, the famous dinner 
at Greenwich &e., &c.,”’at a price which is most 
temptingly low. No less than 1400 Frenchmen 

lately came to London in a single train in this 

way, says a late English paper. ‘The trip is ad- 

vertised under the name of Voyage de Luxe. 

—— The Jennylindian fever, symptoms 

of which have shown themselves pretty decided- 

ly for a week past in our community, broke out 

with great virulence last Wednesday, and is stil] 

raging. If it is attended with delirium, as very 

possibly it may be, we dare not predict the re- 


the Hungarian army, arrived in New York a 
few days since, from Hungary via England. He 
is empowered to purchase a large tract of land 
for 3000 of his countrymen from Central Hun- 
gary,—stout, robust men, and nearly all farmers. 
The amount of land required, is 10,000 to 100,- 
000 acres ; and if even a larger contiguous tract 
of good land can be had, say in Illinois or Iowa, 
or any other North Western State, it would 
not be objected to on account of its extent. 
Mr. Lukacs is one of the eleven persons who 
were outlawed by General Windischgratz,in De- 
cember, 1848, when he entered Hungary at the 
head of the Austrian army. 

—— Animin Bey, the Turkish ambassador, 
has been presented to President Fillmore. Con- 
gress has appropriated $10,000 for his entertain- 
ment, while in this country. 

The news from California of the last 
week is of a most serious nature. Riots and 
bloodshed have taken place of such an alarming 
character as almost to wear the appearance of 
civil war. It appears that there afe two parties 
in California ; one are called squatiers, or those 
who have settled upon lands of which they 
have bought no title, but which they found wild 
and untenanted : the other party are styled land- 
holders and claim tracts of land of greater or 
less extent, upon some of which, the squatters 
have settled and commenced mining operations. 
The landholders, though not necessarily the 
present occupiers or improvers of the land,claim 
under titles derived from various sources, either 
from earlier residents or discoverers, or fram the 
government. Collisions between the two classes 
have long been anticipated,for the squatters had 
absolutely refused to leave their /ands at the 
direction of the landholders. From the late 
California papers we learn that a case had been 
decided in Court against the squatters, which 
highly exasperated them. Two of their 
comrades were imprisoned, and attempts were 
made to liberate the prisoners, Reinforcements 
joined each side and asort of general battle 
ensued. The mayor of the city of. Sacramento, 
where the riot occurred, was killed, or rather 
mortally wounded,at the head of the forces of the 
city, and one Dr. Robinson, the Jeader of the 
squatters, was shot, leading his own party. 
Neither party obtained a decided victory. Mar- 
tial law had been proclaimed and a steamer de- 
spatched from Sacramento to Benicia to obtain 
assistance from the United States troops. The 
squatters threatened to burn the city, and fears 
are felt that they have done so. It is impossible 
to tell to what this outbreak may lead. ‘The 
news by the next arrival is anxiously looked for, 
and we may hope that it will bring us tidings 
of restored peace and quiet. Asa sort of con- 
trast to the above, the Tract Society’s colpor- 
teur in California writes that the observance of 
the Sabbath is decidedly improving on the Pa- 
cific. The first fruits of Christian effort are seen 
fn the suppression of Sabbath desecration in 
gambling, bull-baiting and hotee racing. The 
Spanish population are represented to be not 
only accessible, but they plead for Protestant 
books. A large instalment of Protestant books 
in Spanish are called for. 

There is nothing of great importance 
from Europe, during the last week. France is 
apparently quiet but everybody is predicting a 
storm ; and the longer and more profound the 
quiet, the severer the tempest when it does come. 
A petition of rather a singular nature for irreli- 
gious France is circulating forsignatnres at Mar- 
seilles. Itis one which prays the National As- 
sembly to pass a Jaw against cursing and swear- 
ing. ‘You have protected animals from ill treat- 
ment,’ says the petition, ‘and can you permit the 
name of the Lord to be outraged with impunity 
in France?’ M. Lamartine has announced the 
publication of another volume of his ‘Confidences.’ 
It appears that the sale of the previous volumes, 
large as it was, has not enabled him to pay his 
creditors and redeem, as he hoped to do, his 
family estate, ‘It is in vain,’ he says, ‘that I 
have given to the wind these leaves, torn from 
the book of my mos: pious souvenirs ; the time 
which the price of them enabled me to purchase, 
has not sufficed to conduct me to the threshold 
of the residence in which we regret no more ! 
My charmettes are avout wo be sold! Let my 
critics be content. I have the shame of having 
published these ‘Confidences,’ and I have not 
the joy of having saved my garden. Strangers 
will go to efface from it the footsteps of my 
mother. But God is God. He sometimes or- 
ders the wind to uproot the oak of one hundred 
years, and man to uproot hisown heart. The 
oak and the heart are His, they must be given 
up to Him ! and with them, in addition, justice, 
glory, and praises !’ 





A Gicanmc Cumney. It was announced 
some time since, that the New England Glass 
Company, at East Cambridge, were about to 
erect an immense chimney, to take the place of 
a group of smafler ones. The work has now 
reached its contemplated altitude, and is undoubt- 
edly the loftiest structure of the kind in the Uni- 
ted States, being ten feet higher than the Bunker 
Hill Monument. Its form is an octagon, and 
erected of brick upon a massive granite founda- 
tion of 36 feet in diameter. Its height is 230 
feet ; at the base of the brick work it measures, 
from the angles, 25 feet diameter; and at the 
top, 13 feet diameter. Jt required for its erec- 
tion 100 cubic yards of granite and 800,000 bricks. 


Emicration rrom Norway. An exchange 
paper makes the following statement ; we know 
not upon what authority. 


In Norway, it is estimated that the number of 
persons who are preparing to emigrate to Amer- 
ica, amounts to 20,000, being two per cent. of 
the entire population of the Kingdom. From 
the commune of Loelag alone, which contains 
5195 inhabitants, 663 are about to embark for 
New York : 

A wew Burnino Gas 1n Enctanp. The 
town of Southport, England, has, for nine 
months past, been splendidly gm up through 
the whole of its extent, by Mr. White's patent 
hydrogen carbon gas, made from rosin or tar, 
and water, no coal being used except to heat the 
retorts. It is stated that in brilliancy and pu- 
rity, the gas is decidedly superior to that from 
coal, and it is produced at a muel less price, 
perhaps at about one-half 


Children and young people must be made to 
hold their heads up and shoulders back while 
standing, rages | or walking. The best beds for 
children are of hair, or, in winter, of hair and 
cotton. 


Money From Catirornia. Commodore Jones 
estimates that California will yield fifty million 
dollars worth of gold next year. 





sult or say how much and how long continued pe- 


A new Form or Association. The last Lon- 
don Atheneum has an article on a new system 
of clubbing, lately introduced into Paris. _It is 
a Frenchman’s device for obtaining the greatest 
amount of amusement at the cheapest rate. The 
article says ; 

“* The doctrine of Association spreads among 


our neighbors. The last instance of it is not 
unamusing. A spirited hotel keeper, who holds 


cialists. 
this case the object of association,—the special 


luxuries of Paris. This new and temporary form 
of the club is very curious. The bi of fare 
we translate as follows: ‘* Meals and lodging 
to be taken at the celebrated Hotel des Painces, 
Rue Richelieu. The evenings to be spent in the 
first places of the leading theatres, concerts, and 
public gardens ; the days to be occupied in visi- 
ting the public monuments, palaces, gardens, 
libraries, museums &c., &c., and several large 
private establishments. Visits to the museum 
and park of Versailles, going and coming in first 
class places by the railway. The transport from 
a to place in Paris to be in carriages express- 
y engaged for the use of the company.” 

An appropriate name for such an association 
would be the Epicurian Club. We shall expect 
before long to see advertisements, headed, ‘‘ a 
week of high life and pleasure obtained here, on 


the most reasonahle terms.”’ 


Origin or Nantucker.—As many of the 
citizens of this Isle of the Sea, may be ignorant 
of its origin, or how it was formed, we give be- 
low an Indian tradition, which we believe to be 
the truth. If any of the present inhabitants can 
prove it to be false we should be pleased to hear 
from them. 

On the West end of Martha’s Vineyard, are 
high cliffs of variegated colored earths, known 
by the name of Gay Head. On the top of the hill 
is a large cavity which has the appearance of the 
crater of an extinguished volcano, and there are 
evident marks of former subterraneous fires. The 
Indians, who live about this spot, have a tradi- 
tion that a certain Deity resided there before the 
Europeans came to America—that his name was 
Manshop, that he used to step out on a ledge of 
rocks, which run into the sea, and take upa 
whale which he broiled for his own eating in the 
coals of the aforesaid volcano, and often invited 
the Indians to dine with him or gave them the 
relics of his meal. That once to show their grat- 
itude to Manshop for his very great kindness to 
them, they made an offering to him of all the to- 
bacco which grew upon the island for one sea- 
son. This was scarcely enough to fill his great 
pipe, but he received the present very graciously, 
smoked his pipe and turned out the ashes of it 
into the sea, which formed the Island of Nan- 
tucket. Upon the coming of the Europeans into 
America, Manshop retired in disgust and has 
never since been seen. [Boston Transcript. 


Senator Berrien’s Reasons ror unis Votre 
on THE Texas Bounpary. The Hon. Senator 
from Georgia, in a letter to a mass convention, 
lately held in Macon, Georgia, gives the follow- 
ing as his reasons for having voted in favor of 
the adjustment with Texas. 

1. As evincing a disposition to conciliation, 
which strengthened our cause. 

2. Because Texas, as a sovereign State, was 
the party entitled to decide a question of the dis- 
posal of her own territory. If any State had in- 
terfered between us and the United States, in 
our cession of 1802, I would have considered it 
intrusion. 

3. Because the territory to be ceded would 
become a part of New Mexico, and free from the 
| Proviso. 

4. Principally, because relieving Texas from 





‘bed plate for the new Havre steamer Humboldt, 


her debt, it would develope her energies, and I 
consider a strong diminalitne State in that quar- 
ter as of incalculable importance in itself, and 
necessarily leading to the transformation of oth- 
ers. 

| Laree Castine. 


' 





The casting of the large 


|took place yesterday afternoon, at the Novelty 
| Works, in presence of a large company of ladies 
|and gentlemen. Several cauldrons or reservoirs 
filled with the molten metal were placed at equal 
{distances from the mould. At the appointed 
| hour the gates or escapes of the reservoir were 
opened, and out rushed the glowing metal along 
the various channels into the mould, roaring and 
hissing and throwing off showers of fiery hail in 
jits course. Ina very short space of time the 
‘mould was charged, and the gas making its 
escape, shot up through the surface in hundreds 
of bright flames. It will be, probably, two or 
three weeks before the casting will be sufficient- 
ly cool to allow the varivus parts to be removed. 


[N. Y. E. Post. 


A new use or Inpia Rupes. We have seen 
from the office of Mr. A. G. Badger, No. 181 
Broadway, one of the inost beautiful and clear 
toned flutes that we ever saw. It was an eight 
keyed instrument, finished in an elegant man- 
ner ; but what is most curious about it, is the 
material of which it is made, which is nothing 
else than India rubber. Mr. Goodyear having 
succeeded in working up that substance to any 
degree of consistency, Mr, Badger now applies 
it to the manufacture of musical instruments. 
He is the maker of the celebrated Behm flute, 
and thinks that the new material produces a 
richer and finer tone than either wood, ivory, 
or glass. It has the additional advantage that it 
willnot crack from the effectsof water or the 
weather, nor expand by heat. [N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


Romance 1N Reat Lire. The following 
brief statement of the career of Louis Phillippe 
is taken from the New York Courier and Inquir- 
er. it isa graphic and not exaggerated account 
of the extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of 
one of the most extraordinary men of the present 
age. 


‘*One of the most eventful careers in al] human 
life has just terminated. The heir of one of the 
oldest and most respectable famly lines in Eu- 
rope—in his infancy a pet of the most brilliant 
courts in the world-—in his boyhood the pupil of 
one of the most intellectual women of her age— 
in his youth the member of a revolutionary As- 
sembly and the door keeper of a Jacovin club— 
a Brigader General achieving distinetion in hard 
fought battles—a narrow escaper from the guil- 
lotine, and a pennyless fugitive—an obscure 
pedagogue, under a false name, in a petty Swiss 
village—a homeless wanderer on foot over the 
bleak wastes of Norway and Finland—an emi- 
grant to the United States, where he encoun; 
tered every danger and suffered every hardship— 
a quiet resident on the banks of the Thames— 
a sojourner among the royal courts of the south 
of Europe—again the recipient of honors in his 
own native land—again at the head of an army ,and 
again an outlaw and an exile—again restored 
and living for years in the tranquil enjoyment of 
private life—by the events of a day the sove- 
reign of the second kingdom in the world, and 
the master to twice the wealth of Roruscuinp— 
for half a generativn the man of the highest 
mark on the thrones of Europe, alike controlling 
the destinies of the realm ‘and the policy of the 
continent, working out the aggrandizement of 
his dynasty with a dexterity that was never baf- 
fled, and wearing, as itseemed, a charmed life 
over which bulleis and all the infernal machines 
human wit could invent had no power—sudden- 
ly a fugitive amid a thousand dangers, stealing 
from his country in disguise and unutterable 
wretchedness—lastly, an exile, bowed down with 
age and disappointment, and sinking into a for- 
eign grave, uncheered by a single hope for his 
country or his lineage! Where is the life that 
has teemed with such vicissitudes as this? 
Who is the man that has tasted the deceitful- 
nessand the vanity of all sublunary things more 
completely than Louis Paitipre!”’ 


Newspapers 1n Cuina. A newspaper is now 
printed in China, ealled the Pekin Monitor. It 
is in the Chinese language, and is the first pa- 


Important Lecat Decision. The following 
is the law as presented to the jury by Judge Me- 
Lean in a recent suit for damages brought against 
Leander Newton and o:hers for harboring and 
concealing runaway slaves., The case is report- 
ed in the Western Law Journal. 

The State of Indiana, May Term, 1850. John 


Norris, vs. Leander Newton, et. al. — 
1. Under the Constitution of the United States, 


the theories of Proudhon and Louis Blanc to be| the master of fugitives from labor may arrest 
destructive of society, has, nevertheless, perhaps | them wherever they shall be found, if he can do 
without suspecting it, taken a tint from the s0-| so without a breach of the peace, and take them 
Pleasure, not business, is however in| back to the State from which they fled. 


2. A State Judge, on proper affidavit being 


purpose being to enjoy for a week, at the moder-| made, may issue a writ of habeas corpus, and in- 
ate rate of 175 francs, about 35 dollars, all the| quire into the cause of detention. 


3. The affidavit of a colored person is sufficient 
for this purpose. 

4. Every person within the jurisdiction of a 
State owes to it an allegiance. He is amenable 
to the laws of the State, and the State is bound 
to protect him in the exercise of his legal rights. 
5. When it appears by the return of the ha- 
beas corpus, that the fugitives are in the legal 
custody of the master, and the facts of the return 
are not denied, there is angnd to the jurisdiction 
of the State Judge. 

6. His jurisdiction is special and limited. 

7. When it appears the fugitives are held un- 
der the authority of the Union, it is paramount to 
that of the State. 

8. And soe when an individual is held under 
the authority of a State, the Federal Judiciary 
have no power to release the person so held. 

9. If the return to the habeas corpus be denied, 
the master must prove that his custody of the 
slave is legal. 

10. If he fail to do this, or make an insuffi- 
cient return, the State Judge may release the fu- 
gitives. 

11. But the master may subsequently arrest 
them and prove them to be his slaves. 

13. The master, though he may arrest without 
any exhibition ot claimy ef judicia] sanction, 
when required must show a right to the services 
of the fugitives. 


The Stave Trapve in tHe District or Co- 
Lumpia, The following is the Bill, which has 
lately passed the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives for the suppression of the traffic in Slaves 
in the District of Columbia, 


A bill to Suppress the Slave Trade in the District of 
Columbia. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives ot the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the first day of January next, it shall not 
be lawful to bring into the district of Columbia 
any slave whatever, for the purpose of being 
sold, or for the purpose of being placed in depot, 
to be subsequently transferred to any other State 
or place, to be sold as merchandise. And if any 
slave shall be brought into the said district by its 
owner, or by the authority or consent of its own- 
er, contrary to the provisions of this act, such 
slave shall thereupon become liberated and 
free. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for each of the corpora- 
tions of the cities of Washington and George- 
town, from time to time, and as often as may be 
necessary, to abate, break up, and abolish any 
depot or place of confinement of slaves brought 
into the said District as merchandise, contrary to 
tue provision of this act, by such appropriate 
means as may appear to either of the said Cor- 
porations expedient and proper. And the same 
power is hereby vested in the levy court of Wash- 
ington county,if any attempt shall be made with- 
in its jurisdictional limits, to establish a depot or 
place of confinement of slaves brought into the 
said District as merchandise for sale contrary to 
this act. 


In connection with the above it may be well 
to read the following aécount of one of the 
scenes, which sometimes occur in the Capital of 
our Country. It is taken from the Washington 
Republic, and is headed ** Runaway Staves.” 


There was a tolerably pretty race in some of 
our streets festerday morning between two hand- 
cuffed negroes and sundry other folks, the history 
of whieh we will relates |. 

Two negro men, belonging to Hon. Mr. Col- 
cock, of South Carolina, whom he had brought 
from his home to wait upon himself and family in 
this city, made their escape from him two or three 
months ago, and after diligent search, were found 
afew weeks since, where they had been secret- 
ed.by the servants of R. S. Coxe, Esq., in the 
manner described at that time. They were then 
placed in the jail for safe-keeping, where they 
remained until yesterday moroing,when Mr. Col- 
cock and a young gentleman (his nephew,we be- 
lieve, who was about to depart for the South) 
took them from the custody of the jailor and 
started towards the Southern mail-boat. Two 
hacks were employed for the purpose,in the first 
of which the gentleman rode, and in the other 
the negroes, who were handcuffed together. 

On the avenue, near Ninth st., the hack stop- 
ped and Mr. Coleock and his friends went into a 
store to purchase another pair of handcuffs, for 
the better securing their charge ; the hack in 
which the negroes rode taking position outside of 
the other. This looked like a chance for escape, 
and the door of the hack was soon open, and the 
negroes gone ! In a moment the alarm was given 
but never did darkies scamper so swiftly! The 
two gentlemen pursued ,the hue and cry was rais- 
ed, and everybody joined in the race, though 
few knew why. The handcuffs were not observ- 
ed, and it was wondered by many how close the 
contest was! At length the younger of the prin- 
cipal pursuers was gaining close upon the fugi- 
tives, when one of them lifted astone or brickbat, 
and would have levelled him to the earth, had 
not some other person done the like for him at 
that moment. In an instant the brace of darkies 
were surrounded, and what appeared strange,was 
the coincidence of several slavedealers being 
among the crowd assembled. 

One of these, with true business tact, made 
some rematk about getting out of trouble, but 
Mr. Colcock replied emphatically that $5,000 
would not buy either of them. They were forth- 
with returned to the jail, to await a more auspic- 
ious starting. On there arrival here, one of the 
officers spoke to them of the folly of their efforts, 
when the fellow who had attempted to throw the 
stone remarked : ‘** I have but once to die, and 
I’d sooner take the chance for it now than go 
home.’’ What is strange is, that during all this 
fellow’s life, prior to his present adventurous ca- 
reer, he was one of the magt timid and bidable 
servants that ever lived. We understand they 
were both approved family servants, and great 
reliance was placed upon their fidelity. 

About the time of the absconding of these 
slaves, two females of like character eloped, 
neither of whom have been regained. It is said 
that one of them, who was of a very bright col- 
or, departed in the cars as a white lady,through 
the aid of a veil, and probably in charge ofa 
white escort. 


Eneuish Mistaxes. Editorial Intelligence 
in England is anything but cosmopolitan, 
and commits the most ludicrous blunders 
respecting men and things in this country. . The 
following specimen from the Atheneum, one of 
the furemostof English literary journals, is un- 
commonly rich. Our neighbor of the -Tribune 
is certainly indebted to the enlightened London 
critic for a first rate notice. [New York Courier 
and Enquirer. 

‘* Hints Towards Reforms. By Horace Gru- 
by. Mr. Horace Gruby is a name beginning to 
be heard on this side of the Atlantic. In his 
own country he is well and honorably known as 
a man of letters—the son-in-law of Bryant, and 
editor of a high-class paperin New York. The 
‘Hints’ now published consist of a number of 
lectures, essays, and orations, soméwhat in the 
manner of his countryman, but with fewer of 
their faults. ‘Organization of labor,’ if we may 
take Mr. Gruby as a sample of his order, is 
making progress in the United States , as, in- 
deed it 1s in our own country, faster than they 
who do not minutely watch the tendencies of 
opinion are at all aware. On the whole we 
have read Mr. Gruby’s orations, with pleasure. 
Their literary merits are unequal—but there is 
always a mine of good sense and wise counsel 
in them.” : 


Wuar sHounp ge pong IN Boston. All the 
churchyards in London are to be closed forever 
on the first of July,.1851, when burials are to 





per ever published in the celestial empire. 





take place in the suburban cemeteries. 


MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 18th px, by Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr John 
C. Fernald to Miss Sarah A. daughter of Col Thomas Hunt- 
ing, of this city. 
19th inst, at Indiana street Church, by Rev Thos B. Fox, 
Mr Isaac Tower, of Boston, to Miss Mary E. Ackerman, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
In Hingham, 19th inst, by Rev Mr Richardson, Mr James 
. a of Charleston, 8. C. to Miss Nancy Corbett, 
of H. 

In Tyngsboro’, 19th inst, by Rev Wm Morse, Mr Wm H. 
Clark, of Chelmsford, to Miss Mary B. Kendall, of T. 
In South Scituate, 16th inst, by Rev Caleb Stetson, Mr 
Benj. Merritt, Jr. of Watertown, to Miss Welthea Alden, 
daughter of Hon Wm James, of South Scituate. 
At Nantucket, 2d inst, in the Unitarian Church, by Rev 
J. K. Wate, Mr Thos Nelson to Miss Avis Hassard; |6th 
inst, Mr Wm H. Waite to Miss Sarah J. daughter of Hon 
Samuel Mitchell. 
In Mendon, Mass. 18th inst, by Rev W. H. Kinsley, Rev 
Arthur B. Fuller, Pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester, N. H., to Miss Elizabeth G. youngest daughter 
of Gibbs Davenport. Esq. of M. 

At Schuylterville, N.Y. 2%rd inst, at the residence of her 


tl. to Miss Anna C. Matchett, of Brighton, Mass. 


ore <a 











DEATHS. 








In this city, 2lst inst, Signor Antonio Sarti, 48 yrs, a na- 
tive of Florence. 

In Roxbury, on the Highlands, 20th inst, Mrs Sarah Ho- 
mans Thwing, wife of Thomas Simmons, 50 yrs. 

In Cambridge, 19th inst, Miss Elizabeth Newell, sister of 
Rev Win Newell. 

In Salem, 23d inst, Esther Mackey West, wife of Hon 
Amos Abbott, of Andover. 

In Leominster, 16th inst, of congestion of the lungs, Hon 
Svlomon Strong. 





ene ee 
REFERENCE & EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 


NO8, 2 and 3 TREMONT TEMPLE, 
(Entrance South Gate.) 





SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


This society has been pursuing its unobtrusive course for 
some fifteen years, productive, in various ways, of a vast 
amount of good to the city. Am these, the annual pro- 
curement of employment for, and in some measure the 
oversight of, many th oung females, both of native 
and foreign paren'age ; also in providing homes for orphan, 
destitute, or morally exposed children. 

By a vote of the Boston Employment Society, for men 
and boys, it ceased to exist, as a separate organization, on 
the Ist of July last, and assigned 1s functions to this soci- 
ety ; which, in order further to extend its usefulness, hes 
now opened 


TWO SEPARATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 


one for Men and Bovs, the other for Women and Girls, 
where Families or others in want of Servants or any des- 
cription of Male and Female Help, in any respectable occu- 
pation, are invited to call and make a selection from a large 
number of ° 


AMERICAN, FOREIGN, PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 
HELP. 


Those discharging men or women from their service, 
who can be well recommended, would do them a favor by 
referring them to these offices. All applicants, who have 
been at service, are required to bring a recommendation 
from, or h«ve a reference to, their last place. 

Some idea of the numbers benefited by this society may 
be gathered from the fact, that from 1840 to 1850, or in ten 
years, 24,574 women and girls have been supplied with em- 
ployment; and of these there has been sent out of the city 
11,142. On an average, nearly 250 places have heen fur- 
nished, and more than 1100 of the applicants have been sent 
into the county each year. 

The Boston Employment Society, from October, 1842, to 
October, 1249, or during seven years, found places or work 
for 7,083 ind: viduals, and permanent homes in the couutry 
f-r about 700 lads: and it is expected, with both offices in 
successful operation, before long, to direct,? annually, at 
least 5,000 »ersons to the means of self-support. The past 
success of these sucieties warrants the expectation of such 
an extension of operations. 





THE REFERENCE OFFICE, 


To which all applicants for charity may be sent, and have 
the proper sources of relief pointed out to them, is eminent- 
ly useful; many, who would otherwise have become de- 
pendent upon public or private charity, have been enabl-d 
to provide for themselves ; avd some of the highest aims of 
the society have in this way been fully met. In all appli- 
cations for relief, it is of the highest possible advantage to 
he able to refer to new or otherwise unknown or unattain- 
able means of self-snbsistence. Records of such cases, of 
great intere-t are at the office. The address, direetion, &c 
ofevery haritable Association in this city, are kept at the 
office for the benefit of those who may require immediate 
relief. 

The expenses are necessarily large, and it is proposed to 
rai-e the means of defraying them in part by annual sub- 
scriptions, of not less than two dollars, which confer mem- 
bership of the society, or by donations of any amount, both 
of which are earnestly solicited. 

Annual subscribers are entitled to the free use of the em- 
ployment offices, if they wish, aud to a supply, at all times, 
of reference tickets, to give to applicants for charity, or 
others they may wish to send to the offices ; other persons 
will be charged the smal! fee of 25 cents, which entitles 
them to the use of the employment offices two weeks from 
time of payment, to make a change, in case the persons or 
help they engage fail to come, or do not answer their pur- 
pose. 

No Fee, under any circumstances, received from those in 
want of employment. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Moses Grant, President; Thomas Tarbell, C. F. Barnard, 
Vice Presidents; F. R. Woodward, Secretary; Artemas S1- 
monds, Treasurer. Managers, Wm. tlowe, Thos, Thwing, 
Andrew Cuthing, Lewis E. Caswell, Andrew Bigelow, 
8. B. Ceuft, 8. H. Winkley, Joseph &. Barry, Paut Adams, 
Phineas Stowe, J.P. Robinson, and Wm. Perkins. 

All communications should be addressed, post paid, to 
Boston, Sept. 23. F. R. WOODWARD, Sec’y 





rp Untrartan Convention.—The undersigned, a Com- 
mittee of the Third Congregational Socie'y in Springfield, 
to make arrangements to receive and provide for all who 
may attend the Unitarian Convention, to be held at Spring- 
field, on October 15th, 16th and 17th, hereby give notice that 
ample accommodations will be made for all Clergymen, 
Laymen, and friends who may visit Springfield on that oc- 
casion. A committee will be in attendance at the chapel 
of the society, where our friends are requested to report 
themselves oa their arrival. 

JAMES M. THOMPSON, 
JOHN MILLS, Jr. 
HENRY SMITH, 
EDWARD SAVAGE, 
SAM’L. BOWLES, Jr. 
HENRY VOSE, 
GEORGE WALKER, 


*9a27tMmwWog 


Springfield, Fept £8 





Nortice.—The Middiesex Sunday *chool Society will 
hold its Ninth Annual Meeting at the First Church, Lexing- 
tou, (Rev Mr Barrett’s,) on Wednesday, the 9th Oct. The 
meeting will be opened precisely at half-past nine. 

The annud Report of the Secretary will be presented in 
the morning. A discussion wiil be he'd, and the officers of 
the society elected. 

At 2, P.M. the society will assemble for public worship. 
A sermon willbe preached by Rev John Pierpont, of Med- 
ford Teachers and friends of the Sunday School are invit- 
ed to attend. F. A. WHITNEY, 
sept2z3 2is Sec’y. M. S 3. Society. 





oy AuTumvat Convention.—The Autumnal Conven- 
tion of Uniterian Clergymen and Laymen will be held at 
Springfield on the 15th, 16th and 17th of Oc ober. Our 
friends there anticipate a full attendance ; and it is hoped 
that delegates wil! be sent from al! our societies. 

Ali persovs attending the Convention will be furnished 
with railroad tickets from Bost-n to Springfield, and the 
way stations between Boston and Worcester, at half the 
usual price. CALVIN LINCOLN, 

sept28 Chairman of the Com. of Arrangemeuts. 





ry Notice. The Chapelin Freeman Place.—The 8So- 
ciety under the pastoral care of the Rev. Chandler Robbins 
have worsnipped in this Chape! the past three Sabbaths, 
and the attendance has been quite full and encourag ing—in- 
dicating, we believe, a prosperous and healthy commence- 
ment of their new enterprise. The pews, we learn, are to 
be offered for sale on the afternoon of Tuesday, October Ist. 
Plans of the house, with the valuation «nd quarterly taxes 
of the pews, are now preparing for distribution. A few 
gentlemen, friends of the Society, have obligated themselves 
to provide for any deficiency there may be after the sale, 
and purchasers of pews will be guaranteed f om any assess- 
ment beyond the appraised value which they bear. 

sept2l iw 





ty Notices —The Middlesex North Association will 
mert at the house of Rev. Mr. White, in Littleton, on Wed- 
nesday, October 2d, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

sep'2l JO8. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





ty Patvate Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or tamilies 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant acc jations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 








ar Wantev.—Copies of the “Christian Register” of 
April 7th, 1849, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, will do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Christian Register, Boston.” aug 24 











ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 333. 12} cents. 
Commenc ng a new volume. 
ConTENTS. 
Lady Marjory St. Just—An Autobiegraphy. 
German in Public Schools—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders - Spectator. 
Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers—Examiner. 
. M’Culloch and Maclaren on Cholera—Spectator. 
Who wrote Shakspeare’s Henry VIIL. ?—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
Responsibility of Monomaniacs—New Monthly Maga- 





2 4 Speer 


zine. 
. A Day and Night among the High Alps—Ladies’ Com- 
panion. 
9. Ellen Linn, The Needlewoman—Tait’s Magazine. 
10. Foreign Miscellany—Sundry Papers. 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New Books. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
Sept 28. 


Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 

828 BOSTON. 


XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just receiv- 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— « 
Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 
do do do Blind tooled, 
Pear! 24mo—roan, clasp, 
do do tuck, 
do morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
taments: pareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gilt and 
plain, &c. &c. septl4 














ACRED Philosophy of 8 Sacred Philosophy of 
the Seasons, edited by Rev. Dr. Greenwood. 4 vols. 
Price $2. For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septl4 111 Washington street. 








UESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. Ques- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introductory 
Lessons of Christian Evidence. Price 50c a dozen. This 


blished 
or PF CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


sister, by Rev Mr Seage, Mr Artemas Carter, of Chicago, h 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally re ped 

his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 

beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 





E Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 37} Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for business. 

Believing that, however indispensable abundant know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the un- 
ders’ aims to employ assiduously these t means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 


enrt. 
Terms—$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof, C. C. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq., John T. Lieard, Esq. 
august31 6tis70s WM. H. BROOKS. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RcHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoo.. Mr. and 

Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding Schoo! in a new house planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
course of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
ages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington tiill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story.; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., ac. 
Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 

of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc i6 


BOARDING SGHOOL FOR BOYS. 


E subscriber will re-commence his School on Tues 
day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the 
best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. His resi- 
dence is on a farm, in a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 

Refer to Wm. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School ; 
Samvuew May, Jr., Boston ; Dr. ane ee Dor- 
chester ; or (for further particulars) to The subscriber, at 
Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. 1i208 sept2l 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ONDUCTED by the Female Medical Bducstion Soci- 


ety, incorporated by the M h s Leg 
The fifth term will commence Nov. 6th, 1850, and continue 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its coltateral branches. Tuition, @25.— 
Board in the city to be had at 1 a week. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
sept21 3tis 17 Cornhill. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. 
MIE Fall Term at this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, September 11. 

Cuaries H. Wueecer, A. M., Principal. 

Miss Even G. Gace, Assistant. 
Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.50a2.00 per week. 

J. W. P. ABBOT, 

Sec’y. of Trustees. 

















Westford, August 27. Stis 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 

HIS School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 

cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 

full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 
at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
stree', up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 

aug31 tf Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

ITE Subscriber's next term will commence on Monday, 

Sept 2. He will also take six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and wi'l receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
studies He will prepare young men for College for the 
Freshman or Sophomore class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. 

aug31 4tis W. P. ATKINSON. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth annual term of this School will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chapman Place, on and after 26th of 
the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 ep 4t 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themscives as they de principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 




















Communion Ware, 


4 Fubscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
W ARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





EW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 

Martineau’s 30 Years Peace, vol 2 

Half Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 

Knight's Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 

Chambers’s Papers for the Pe ple, vols 2 and 3. 

Chambers’s Juvenile Library, -Whisperers, Duty and 
Affection. 

Songs for Children. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 

Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 





ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Anti-Trin- 
itarians, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vois. 8vo. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Septl4 111 Washington street. 





OTE PAPER. 81 a ream. French Note Paper, a 
fine article, at $laream. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 


111§Washington street. 
Exposition des Nouveautes 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Ano 1 Hawzey Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OF THE— 


ARRIVAL AND OPENING 


of their large importation of 


Rich and Fashionable Good:, 
FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 


Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
' LONG AND SQUARE 


SHAWLS, 
DRESS & CLOAK SILKS, 


CASHMERES D’ECOSSE, MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 
and all other new Dress Fabrics, Cloak Goods, Velvets, 
Thibets, Cashmeres and Merinos; Embroideries ; Laces ; 


Scarfs. 
MOURNING GOODS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc., etc., which are to appear this 
Season in Paris and London. 
—ALSO— 

A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
Linen Sheetings, of all widths; Linen Shirtings and 
Frontings ; Damasks and Damask Cloths ; Napkins 
and Doylies to match; Blankets, Fianneis, 
Counterpanes, Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give satisfaction. 

Having added « new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, iwo stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our store through to Hawley street, and entirely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 
we huve now 


‘ A] EY y ] 
THE LONGEST STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
being 250 feet by 31, and well filled with the richest and 
best selected Stock it hus ever been our pleasure to present 
to our friends and customers ; and a price has been affixed 


to each article, which we feei assured will be perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the buyer. ‘ 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 











Septl4 111 Washington street. 


sopt2]  6wis GEO. W. WARREN & CO 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





Ae Picton, withers exrocctiag eee on ame old 
ex e roots. of pivo' jam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the atten, aw 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 
Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
tising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 
The skill resulting from a jong practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 
i> Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
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Jewett & Prescott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


1E Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of a/l Purchasers to our new importations of 


Black and fancy col’d Dress Silks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 
Long and Square Shawis, in the greatest variety, 
Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of all kinds, for Cloaks, 
Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 
Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


sep7 2misios No 2 Milk Street, 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 
weep inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ther all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
HAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

{i$ In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, et execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAITIAM KIMBALL. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 











EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 


For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

Warehouse in the United States—ail of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august31 2mis 





CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 

Square, 

A= reeeiving from manufacturers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 

buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 

their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 

been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain 0, 
Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 
Lowell three-ply super and extra fine ingrain do, 


Thompsonville do do do do, 
Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do do, 
Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton do, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do, 
Vevetian, Wool and Cotton do do, 


Hemp and List do, 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in sheets and narrow 


goods) ; 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 
Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture) ; Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 





To Country Merchants. 


DRUGS. 


TT RKEY OPIUM—3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORAX—25 cases, English, 

INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 

HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 ths, best imported, 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 
ARROWROOT—2000 tbs, very superior, 

GUM ARABIC—20 cases, various grades, 

CREAM TARTAR—5000 tbs, crystals and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, English, 112 ths each, 
CASTOR OIL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 
or approved credit, by 

BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 

sept] 6wis 90 Washington street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. - 


Mr". AMNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Yo 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., w 
Sep b ,» 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted b 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and Fren 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . . . . §65.00 
Wy WO, sg sc ee 8 8 be 15 +0 
Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
daly 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 








ng. 
A Day School for younger children, connected with t 
above, will be cueek ae same time and place, Soterthe 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 

REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, oston, 

John Homans, M. D. - 
Henry I. Bowditch,M.D. “ 


Boston, 
“ 


Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, aN 
“ BR. C. Waterston, * 
“ _F. D. Hantington, ne 


D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. * 

Rev. Abrum Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. | Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


A NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
pny general promotions will be made, and new classes 
- = and the Modern Languages, will be immediately 
jormed. 

ir Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bookstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
agen ; and one of the Principals will be at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 





30th and 3ist, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 
aug24 Stis THAYER & CUSHING,” 
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The Widowed Inebriate’s Lament. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

[Al hough the following touching and beautiful poem has 
before (some yenrs si ce) appeared in our columns, we can- 
not resist the temptation to again present it. We regard it 
as unsurpassed by anything of the kind we ever read, The 
author is a graduate of the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library 
Association, of this ci:y, and it was ofthis poem that Long- 
fellow said it would immortalize any man. Mr. mos 
is at present re-iding in Philadelphia, and not unfreq oe 
contributes to the popular literature of the country. 
age is about twenty-reven.—Ebs. New-ENnGLAaNDsR.| 


I’m thinking on thy smile, Mary— 
Thy bright and trusting smile ; 
In the morning of our youth and Jove, 
Fre sorrow came—or guile: 
When thine arms were twined about my neck, 
And my eyes looked into thine, 
And the heart that throbbed for me alone 
Was nestling close to mine! 


I see full many a smile, Mary, 
On young lips beaming bright ; 

And many an eye of light and love 
Is flashing in my sig!)t ; 

But the smile is not for my poor heart, 
And the eye is strange to me, 

And loneliness steals o’er my soul 
When its memory turns to thee! 


1 ’m thinking of the night, Mary, 
The night of grief and shame, 

When with drunken ravings on my lips 
To thee I homeward came. 

Oh, the tear wns in thine earnest eye, 
And thy bosom wildly heaved, 

Yet a smile of love was on thy cheek, 
Though thy heart was sorely grieved ! 


But the smile soon left thy lips, Mary, 
And thine eye grew dim and sad ; 

for the tempter lured my steps from thee, 
And the wine-cup drove me mad. 

From thy cheek the roses quickly fled, 
And the ringing laugh was gene, 

Yet thy heart still fondly clung to me, 
And still kept trusting on. 


Oh ! my words were harsh to thee, Mary, 
For the wine-cup drove me wild ; 

And I chid thee when thine eyes were sad, 
And I cursed thee when they smiled. 

God knows that I loved thee then, 
But the fire wes in my brain, 

And the curse of drink was in my heart 
To make my love a bane. 


"T was a pleasant home of ors, Mary, 
In the spring-time of our life, 
When I looked upon thy sunny face 
And proudly called thee wife— 
And *t was plexsant when our children played 
Before our cottage door ; , 
But the children sleep with thee, Mary, 
I shall never see them more! 


Thou 'rt resting in the church-yard now, 
And no stone is at thy hexd ! 

But the sexton knows a drunkard’s wife 
Sleeps in that lowly bed ; 

And he says the hand of God, Mary, 
Will fall with crushing weight 

On the wretch who brought thy gentle life 
To its untimely fate ! 


Bt he knows not of the broken heart 
1 bear within my breast, 

Or the heavy load of vain remorse 
That will not let me re-t ; 

He knows not of the sleepless night, 
When. thinking of thy love, 

1 seem to hear thy gentle voice 
Speak sadly from above. 


1 have raised the wine-cup in my band, 
And the wildest strains | ‘ve sung, 

*Till with the laugh of drunken mirth 
The echoing air bas reng ; 

Bat a pale wand sorrowing face! ooked out 
From the glittering cup on me, 

And a trembling whisper I have heard 
Which I fancied breathed by thee. 


Thou art slomb’ring in the peaceful grave, 
And thy sleep is dreamless now, 
Butthe seal of an undying grief 
Is on thy mourner’s brow ; 
And my heart is chill as thine, Mary, 
For the joys of life have fled, 
And 1 long to lay my aching breast 
With the cold and silent dead ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














about the whole, which I have often felt the want 
of in more splendid sanctuaries. 
Notwithstanding the change which inereasing 
years brings over our affections, I can never visit 
the church to which I was wont to goin my 
childhood, without deep emotion. The place, 
the occasion, the old form of worship, carry one 
insensibly back to former days, and make us for- 
get for atime the interval which has elapsed. 
The changes which have taken place affect the 
mind with sadness. That is the scene from the 
window on which I ased to gaze during the 
service ; this isthe same pulpit; these are the 
same quaint old pews. But where are the in- 
mates! How few, very few of them remain. 
The scythe of Time has made dreadful havoc. 
The old have passed away like a tale that is told; 
the mature, such as remain of them, are gray- 
headed, and bending under the weight of years. 
Boys are transfurmed into the thoughtful fathers 
of families, and thoughi!essness has given place 
to the furrowing lines of care. Around me is a 
generation, which, mushroom-ike, has sprung 
up in my absence ; and more than once | mistook 
the children for their parents, pictured in my re- 
membrance as if they had been destined never to 
grow old. 

Our good pastor, whose gray head and kind- 
ly greeting have so associated old age in my mind 
with benevolence of heart, that I can never yet 
separate them, is not here. How well I remem- 
ber his grave deportment, his calm and deliberate 
air, and his venerable presence, which inspired 
an awe | have never since felt in the presence of 
any man. He has gone, years since, to receive 


the reward of ‘* those who turn many to right- 
eousness.”’ 





William and Charles Grant were the sons of a 
farmer in Inverness-shire, whom a sudden flood 
stript of everything, even to the very soil which 
he tilled. The farmer and his son William made 
their way Southward until they arrived in the 
neighborhood of Bury, in Lancashire, and there 
found employment ina print work, in which Wil- 
liam served his aprenticeship. It is said that 
when they reached the spot near which they ulti- 
mately settled, and arrived at the crown of the} 
hill near Walmesley, they were in doubt as to! 
what course was best next to be pursued. The} 


surrounding country lay disclosed before them, | 





the river Irwell making its circuitous way through | 
the valley. What was to be done to induce their | 
decision as to the route they were to take to their | 
future home? A stick was put up, and where} 
it fell, in that direction would they betake them- | 
selves. And thus their decision was made, and | 
they betook themselves toward the village of! 
Ramsbotham, not far distant. 

In this plaee these men pitched their tent, and | 
in the course of many long years of industry, en- | 
terprise and benevolence, they accumulated near- 
ly a million sterling of money, earning, mean-} 
while, the good will of thousands, the gratitude 
of inany, and respect of all who knew them. | 
They afterward erected, on the top of the hill; 
overlooking Walmsley, a lofty tower, in com-| 
memoration of the fortunate choice they had| 
made, and not improbably as a kind of public! 
thank offering for the signal prosperity they had | 
reaped. Cotton mills and print works were| 
built by them of great extent, employing an im-| 
mense number of hands ; and they erected chur- | 
ches, founded schools, and gave a_ new life to! 
the district. Their well directed diligence made 
the valley teém with industry, activity, health. | 
joy and opulence ; they never forgot the class} 
from whieh they themselves had sprung, that of! 
working men, whose hands had mainly contri-| 
buted to their aggrandizement, and therefore} 
they spared no expense in the moral, intel-| 
lectual, and physical interests of their work | 
people. 

A brief anecdote or two will serve to show 
what manner of men these Grants were, and | 
that Dickens, in his Brothers Cheeryble, has) 
been guilty of no exaggeration. Many years| 
ago, a warehouséman published an exceeding | 
scurrilous pamphlet against the firm of Grant) 
Brothers, holding up the elder partner to ridi- 
cule as ** Billy Button.’ William was inform-| 
ed by some ‘* kind friends’’ of the existence and | 
nature of the pamphlet, and his observation was, | 
that the man would live to repent of its publica-| 
tion. ‘**Oh!" said the libeler, when informed | 
of this remark, ** he thinks that some time or! 
other I shall be in his debt, but I will take good | 
care of that.’? It happens, however,fthat the} 
man in business does not always know who| 


| 





SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK 


The calm, basking sunshine had lain on the 
green landscape with such richness and beauty 


on Saturday evening, that one could not distrust | 


the pledge for a glorious morrow ; and I had 
risen early. early even for the country, to enjoy 
the morning. It was indeed one of peculiar 
beauty. There was not a cloud to be seen in the 
heavens. The sun was not yet up, but his 
brightness came before him, over the mountains, 
as if waking themfrom theirsiumbers. All was 
still, as one loves it to be on a Sabbath morning, 
save the sweet orisons of the redbreast and oriole, 
going up to Him who feedeth the birds, and the 
sound of a distant waterfall breaking clear on the 
air. The sun had now risen, the earth looked 
beautiful and new as at the creation, and lo! 
sunward a hundred peaks were glowing with 
gold and amethyst, like giant spirits of a world. 
Over the whole landscape there is a stillness, 
showing that man is resting from his labors and 
every thing rests with him. The sturdy ox, 
which had toiled at the plouzh or dragged along 
the weary load, through the successive week- 
days, is grazing quietly on the sunny slopes ; 
the cows are sluggishly moving towards the pas- 
ture ; the milk-maid suppresses her song as she 
bears the plentiful store from the farm yard ; and 
the very herd-boy looks cautiously far up and 
down the lane, before he ventures the stone, 
twice aimed at the unoffending chip-muck. 


“ All look, as ifthey knew the day and hour, 
And felt with man the need and joy of thanks.” 


The breakfast is partaken in quietness; the 
Sunday morning breakfast of rich brown mush; 
the tables are cleared and set away, and the house- 
hold are assembled around the family altar, while 
from the Bible the father reads a portion with 
« . . 
judicious care, and leads in thedevotigns. After 
prayers each betakes himself to preparations for 
church. The children are made ready in well 
brushed Sunday clothes, with clean faces and 
smooth hair, and seated to their lessons for the 
Sunday school. So still is every duty perform- 
ed that the tick of the tall clock is audible through 
he house, and the sense of religious awe seems 
to live in the very atmosphere. 

As we took our way to the church, the same 
stillness covered the whole face of nature, broken 
only by the hum of the honey-bees gathering 
sweets from the way-side flowers, or the cawing 
of the crows from the distant fields. Neatly 
dressed people were moving in groups to the 
sanctuary ; the bright eyed girl and her moth- 
er, young men, children, and the gray-headed, 
with a sobriety and decorum in unison with the 
solemnity of the day. The church was a neat 
white building, standing just out of the deep 
mountain forest, and overlooking a wide coun- 
try of water and land, many miles around. Ir 
had no bell, no steeple, no organ; nothing but 
the four unadorned walls, the simple pews, and 
the high massive pulpit, where the rich man 
found no incitements to his pride, nor the poor 
man temptations to his envy. Every thing was 
in keeping ; the people with the house, and the 

» pastor with his peuple. There was notonly a 
sincerity and solemnity, but alsoa congruity 








ishall be his creditor. It turned out that the 
|libeler shortly after hecame bankrupt, and the 
| orothers held an acceptance of his, which had, 
| been endorsed by the drawer, who had also be-| 
The wantonly libeled men had | 
now an opportunity of revenging themselves | 
upon the libeler, for he could not obtain his} 
|certificate without their signature, and without} 
| that he could not again commence business. 
| But it seemed to the bankrupt to be a hopeless | 
| case to expect that they would give their signa- 
ture—they whom he had so wantonly held up to 


| publie ridicule. The claims of a wife and child- | 


coine bankrupt. 


| with her into the labyrinth of numbers. 


that was thus given toa mode of instruction as 
delightful as it was useful. 

Mr. Grant was waited on by two gentlemen, 
who were raising a subscription for the widow 
of a respectable man, who, some years before 
his death, had been unfortunate ia business. 
**We lost £200 by him,” said Mr. Grant, * and 
how do you expect I should subscribe for his 
widow ¢ ’*—** Because,’ answered one of 
them, ** What you have Jost by the husband 
does not alter the widow's claim on your benev- 
olence.”” ‘Neither it shall,’’ said he; ‘* here 
are five pounds, and if you cannot make ont the 
sum you want fur her, come to me, and I'll 
give you more.”’ 

Many other anecdotes, equally characteristic 
of the kind nature of William Grant, could be 
added. For 15 years did he and his brother 
Charles ride into Manchester on market days, 
seated side by side, looking of all things like a 
pair of brothers, happy in themselves, and ineach 
other. William died a few days ago, and was 
followed to the grave by many blessings.. The 
firm still survives and supports its former char- 
acter. [Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


FOR CHILDREN, 


CLARA SINCLAIR. 


Clara Sinclair was an intelligent girl, studious- 


‘ 





ly devoted to all her studies but arithmetic. 


‘Oh, mother!’ she would exclaim, ‘ this is 


arithmetic day. How I hate it.’ 


‘ My daughter do not make use of such ex- 
pressions,’ said her mother. ‘ Nothing is want- 


ing but attention and perseverane, to make 
that study as agreeable as any other. 


If you 
pass over a rule carelessly, and say you do not 
understand it, from want of energy to learn it, 
you will continue ignorant of important princi- 
ples. I speak with feeling on this subject, for 
wnen I went to school, a fine arithmetician shar- 
ed the same desk with me, and whenever I was 
perplexed by a difficult sam, instead of applying 
to my teacher for an explanation, | asked Amelia 
to do it for me. The consequence is, that even 
now I am obliged to refer to others in the most 
trifling calculations. Il expect much assistance 
from your perseverance, dear Clara,’ continu- 
ed she, affettionately taking her hand. 

Clara’s eyes locked a good resolution, and 
she commenced the next day putting it in prac- 
tice. Instead of being angry because she could 
not understand her figures, she tried to clear her 
brow to understand them better, and her tutor 
was surprised to find her mind rapidly opening 
to comprehend the most difficult rules. She 
now feltthe pleasure of self-conquest, besides 
the enjoyment of her mother’s approbation, and 


| for many years steadily gave herself up to the 


several branches of mathematics. 

Clara was the eldest of three children,who had 
been born in the luxuries of wealth. Mr. Sin- 
clair was amerchant of great respectability, 
but in the height of his supposed riches, one of 
those failures took place, which often occur in 
commercial transactions, and his affairs became 
suddenly involved. A nervous temperament, 
and a delicate constitution, were soon sadly 
wrought upon by this misfortune. Mr. Sinclair’s 
inind, perplexed and harassed, seemed sinking 
under the weight of anxiety. Clara was at this 
period sixteen years of age; her mind wasclear 
and vigorous, and seemed ready, like a young 
fawn, for its first bound. 

One cold autumnal evening, the children, with 
their wild gambols, were playing around the 
room, while Mr. Sinclair sat leaning his head 
upon his hand over a table covered with papers. 
Mrs. Sinclair was busily employed in sewing, 
and Clara, with her fingers between the pages 
of a book, sat gazing at her father. 

‘Those children distract me,’ said Mr. Sin- 
clair in-a sharp accent. 

* Hush, Robert, come here, Margaret,” said 
Mrs. Sinclair gently ; and she took one on her 
lap, and the other by her knee, and whispering 
to them a little sfory, calmed them to sleepiness, 
and then put them to bed. 

When Mrs. Sinclair had left the room, Clara 
laid down her book, and stood by her father. 

* Don't disturb me, child,’ said he, reughly ; 
* my head aches.'—Then recollecting himself, 
he took her hand,and continued, ‘Do not feel 
hurt, my dear; my mind is perplexed by these 
difficult accounts.’ 

‘Father,’ said Clara, with a smile, * I think I 
can help you, if you will let me try.’ 

‘ You! my love,’ exclaimed her father, * why 
hese papers would puzzle a wiser head than 
yours.’ 

‘1 do not wish to boast, father,’ said Clara, 
modestly, but my teacher said to day’—Clara 
hesitated. 

* Well, what did he say!’ asked Mr. Sinclair, 
enconragingly. 

* He said,’ answered Clara, blushing deeply, 
‘that | was a quicker aecountant than most men 
of business ; and I do believe, father,’ continued 
she, earnestly, ‘ that if you were toexplain your 
papers to me, | could help you.’ 

Mr. Sinclair smiled incredulously, but un- 
willing to check his daughter's wish for useful- 
ness, he made some remarks, and opened his 
ledger. Insensibly he found himself entering 
Mrs- 
Sinclair came in on tiptoe, and seated herself 
softly at thetable to sew. The acconnts be. 
came more and more complicated, but Mr. Sin- 
clair seemed to gain energy under the clear, 


|ren, however, at last forced him to make the! "ick eye of his child; her unexpected sympa- 


application. 


He presented himself atthe count-| thy inspired him with new powers. 


Hour 


| ing-house door, and found that ** Billy Button’’ |after hour passed away, and his spirits rose at 


|wasin. He entered, and William Grant, who} 
| was alone, rather sternly bid him, ** shut the) 
| door, sir !”* 
|beled. He told his tale, and produced his cer-| 
| tificate, which was instantly elutched by the in- 

|jured merchant. ‘* You wrete a pamphlet| 
against us once,’ exclaimed Mr. Grant. The! 
supplicant expected to see the parchinent thrown | 
into the fire ; instead of which, Mr. Grant took | 
a pen, and writing something on the document, | 
handed it back to the supplicant, who expected | 
to find written upon it ** rogue, scoundrel, libel- 

er,”’ instead of which, there was written only 

the signature of the firm, completing the bauk- 

ropt’s certificate. ‘‘ We make it a rule,” said | 
Mr. Grant, ** never to refuse signing the certifi- 

cate of an honest tradesman, and we have never | 
heard that you were anything else.’’ 

The tears started into the poor man’s eyes. 
** Ah !’’ cominued Mr. Grant, ** my saying was | 
true; I said you would live to repent writing | 
that pamphlet ; I did not mean it as a threat, | 
only meant that some day you would know} 
us better, and repent that you had tricd 
to injure us; I see you repent it now.” 
“Ida, I do,’’ said the grateful man. ‘‘I do 
indeed bitterly repent it.”’ ‘* Well, well, 
my dear fellow, Ps know us now. How 
do you get on? hat are you going to do?” 
The poor man stated that he had friends who 
could assist him when the certificate was ob- 
tained. 
time ?’’ and the answer was that, having giv- 
en up every farthing to his creditors, he had 
been compelled to stint his family of even the 
common necessaries of life, that he might 
be enabled to pay the cost of his certificate. 
‘* My dear fellow, this will never do, your fam- 
ily must not suffer ; be kind enough to take this 
ten-pound note to your wife for me—there, 
there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will 
all be well with you yet ; keep up your spirits, 
set to work like a man, and you will raise your 
head among us yet.’’ The overpowered man 
endeavored in vain to express his thanks—the 
swelling in his throat forbade his words : he put 
his hand to fhis face and went out of the door 
crying like a child. 

In company with a gentleman who had written 
and lectured much on the advantages of early 
religious, moral and intellectual training, Mr. 
Grant asked—* Well, how do you go on es- 
tablishing schools for infants?’’ ‘The reply 
was, ‘‘ Very well indeed ; wherever | have 
gone, I have succeeded either in inducing good 
people to establish them, or in securing better 
support to those that are already established. 
But I must give over my labors, for what with 
printing bills, coach fare, and other expenses, 
every lecture I deliver in any neighboring town 
costs me a sovereign, and [ cannot afford to ride 
my hobby atsuch rate."’ He said, ‘*You must 
not give over your labors ; God has blessed 
them with success ; He has blessed you with 
talents, and me with wealth—if you give your 
time, Tought to give my money. You must 
oblige me by taking this twenty poand note, and 
spend it in the promotion of the education of the 
poor.” The twenty pound note was taken, 
and so spent ; and probably a thousand child- 
ren are now enjoying thé benefit of the impulse 








** But how are you off in the mean- | 





every chime of the village clock. ’ 
‘ Wife,’ said he, suddenly, ‘ if this girl gives 


The libeler trembled before the Ji-| me aid like this, I shall be in a new world to- 


morrow.’ 

‘My beloved child,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, press- 
ing Clara’s fresh cheek to her own. 

Twelve o'clock struck before Clara left her 
father, when she commended herself to God, 
and slept profoundly. The next morning, after 
seeking his blessing, she repaired to Mr. Sin- 
clair, and sat by him day after day, until his 
books were faithfully balanced. 

‘ Father,’ said she, ‘ you have tried me and 
found me worth something ; let me keep your 
books until you can afford a responsible clerk, 
and give me a little salary to buy shells for my 
cabinet.’ 

Mr. Sinclair accepted the proposition. Clara’s 
cabinet increased in beauty, and the finished 
female hand-writing in his books and papers, 
was a subject of interest and curiosity to his 
mercantile friends. [Youth's Cabinet. 





JAMES SIMPSON. 


Among the reccollections of my youth there 
are none more vivid than those of one whom I 
will call James Simpson, a young, and now an 
elderly man, whose years are not far from my 
own. He had been taught in his childhood by 
pious parents, and knew his dutvas well-as any 
boy of the school to which he and I were sent 
when we were about a dozen years old. James 
had a tender conscience. He would not do the 
wrong thing when he knew what was right, 
and though the other boys sometimes laughed 
at his squeamishness, as they called it, he said 
that if the boys laughed at him, God was pleased 
with him, and he thought that of mure conse- 
quence, 

[ recollect a Saturday afternoon when we 
were all off in the woods gathering chestnuts, 
and had received permission to get as many as 
we wanted in the woods of Mr. Richards, but 
not finding them as abundant there as we ex- 
pected, we were quite disposed to cross the hill, 
and try the farm of another man, to whom we 
had made no application. The whole party 
agreed to it except James and one other. Tiey 
stuod out decidedly, and when it was urged that 
the owner would have no objection to our 
getting them, James, who was always ready 
with a reason, said that was an argument ayainst 
stealing them. It would be wrong to take them, 
he said, from a man who was stingy, and sure- 
ly it would be wrong and very mean to take them 
without leave froma man who would give them 
to us if we should ask him. 

‘*Yes,’’ the rest said ‘but who is going to ask 
him ! It is more than a mile down to his house, 
and nobody will go that far to ask for chest- 
nuts.”’ 

“I will go,” said James, ‘‘if you will all 
promise to stay here till 1 come back ; or if you 
are in such a hurry to get the nuts, just look out 
for me, and when I come out of the lane down 
there at the foot of the hill, if I swing my cap 
you may start, and 1 will come on and get as 
many as I want.”’ 

**Agreed, agreed,” they all cried, and away 
went James on the full run down hill, He was 


not long on the way ; he did not Jet the grass 
grow under his feet ; and it was not more than 
twenty minutes vefore he made his appearance 
swinging his hat with all his might. The boys 
set up a shout that he might have heard, and 
were just starting off for the woods, when one 
of them said he thought it too bad to leave Jim- 
my to come on alone, when he had taken ‘so 
much trouble for them. ‘This was received with 
general appalause, and we all ran down to meet 
him, and when we overtook him, he met us with 
a face beaming with smiles, and said the old 
farmer told bim we might get as many as we 
liked. only we must not break our necks. This 
we had no notion of doing, and after we had 
picked as many as we could well carry home, 
we left, and tired with our afternoon’s work 
trudged back to school. , 

As we were walking homeward, with less ex- 
citement than we came up, one of the boys said 
the chestnuts were very heavy. : 

‘But they are not so heavy,” said James 
Simpson, ‘as they would have been, if we had 
hooked them.”’ ‘ 

“Right for you, and you are always right, or 
about right,” the other answered, and by com- 
mon consent it was agreed, that in all future ex- 
peditions, we would-respect the rights of prop- 
erty, and never enter even the woods of aman 
to get his fruit, without first gaining his per- 
mission. 

Now this incident was a very simple one, but 
it had a very strong and a very lasting effect up- 
on the whole sehool. Not one of those boys but 
thought more of James Simpson than they did 
before, and all of them felt that the way w be 
happy, and take real comfort in the pursuits of 
pleasure, was to do right. 

But James and the rest of us, except one 
bright fellow, the merriest of that chestnut par- 
ty, who died in the South, where he went as a 
clerk when he was sixteen years old,—but with 
this exception, and I drop a tear as I write, we 
all grew up to be men, James went into busi- 
ness, and the same strict regard for the rights 
of others has marked him all the way through 
hfe, and gained for him the confidence of the 
whole community. He gave-his time to his 
employers with the most scrupulous integrity, 
for he said to himself, and sometimes he ven- 
tured to make the remark to those who were 
with him in the store, it was quite as wrong to 
take an employer's dime as it was to take his) 
money. 

This was being faithfol in that which was the 
least, and a lad who would not cheat an employ- 
er out of a minute of time, would not be likely | 
to neglect his interests or waste his money. | 
This was observed, and it laid the foundation | 
for that great success in business and that emi- | 
nent reputation for integrity that now distinguish | 
him among the merchant princes of the day. | 
He may, or he may not have forgotton his early | 
schoolmate, who took quite a different tarn 7 


life, and became a gospel preacher, and now | 


writes this sketch of old times, but if his memory | 
of the past is as good as mine he will not fail to| 
recall the chestnuts and his run down hill. 

Boys, there is alesson in this for you, and | 
I reckon that you will learn it, without the aid of | 
a sermon to help yous Be honestand trne. Do 
the right thing in matters that appear small, 
and form a@ habit of integrity. Not because this 
is best policy, though we know itis: but be hon- | 





est because God loves honesty, and it is right. | 
(Presbyterian. 





THE BOYS ANDTHEBALL. | 





A pleasant incident occurred in a public school | 
‘some time since. It seems that the boys attead- 

jing the school, of the average age of seven years, 

| had, in their play of bat and ball, broken one of | 
\the neighbor's windows,but no clue to the offend- | 
jer could be obtained, as he would not confess, | 
jnor would any of his associates expose him. | 
|The case troubled the teacher ; and on one of the | 
|citizens visiting the school, she privately and | 
| briefly stated the cireumstance, and wished him, | 
in some remarks to the scholars, to advert to the | 
principles involved in the ease. The address | 
had reference principally to the conduct of boys | 
in the streets and at their sports ; the principles | 
of rectitude and kindness which govern them every | 
| where, even when alone, and when they thought | 
no one was present to observe. The way eet 
seemed deeply interested in the remarks. A very 

short time after the-viditer had left the school, | 
a little boy arose from his seat and said, ** Miss 

L.., I knocked the ball that broke the window. 

Another boy threw the ball, but [ hit it, and it} 
struck the window. Lam willing to pay for it.’’ | 
There was a deathlike silence in the school as 
the little boy was speaking, and continued for a 
minute after he had closed. ** But it won't be | 
right for one to pay the whole for the glass,” 
said another boy, rising, in his seat, ** all of us 
that were playing should pay something, because 
we were all engaged alike if the play ; I'll pay 
my part!’ * AndE!” “ And IT!” A thrill 
of pleasure seemed to run through the school at 
this display of correet feeling. The teacher's 


the responsibility of her charge. 





Trisute or Respect to Miss D. L. Dix. 


have addressed a note to Miss Dix, the well- 


sensibility and streagth, compassion and firm- 
ness.’” To this note Miss Dix has replied, de- 


est note with the fo 
with noble sentiments, which are well 
ed by her every day life. Afterthanking the la- 


to decline the proposal, she says : 


hearts, affectionately remembered as a fellow-la- 
yorer in the world’s wide harvest field; for 
though our paths may conduct to different objects. 
our lives are alike devoted to lessen the woes of 
suffering humanity, and to soften the stern dis- 
|cipline by which the soul acquires that heavenly 
knowledge which causeth not to err. 

‘To us, women, it peculiarly belongs to reveal 
in its holiest aspects the spirituality of religion, 
to bring consvlations upon the troubled earth, 
and sanctify and perpetuate by our lives and ac- 
tions a remembrance of our existence which shall 
cause many to feel that the world is better for 
our having lived in it.’’ 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Bireet:-- 

RESEARCHES RESPECTING 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Santarim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portagal, Member of the Institute of + rance, 
&c., d&ec., &c. Translated by E. V. Childe. i2mo. cloth. 


CamBripnGce, May 27th, 1850. 
Dear *ia,—I return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rused with a very lively interest. It is a remark ible speci- 
men of historical criticism, both ov account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Retating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in ths couutry. 
. Very truly yours, 
Epwaap V. Cnitps, Esq. JARED SPARKS. 
BUCKINGITAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, nnd Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 
2vols post 8vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Bev}. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 
SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. A LETTER 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart, 8vo. pp. 42. 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-caleulated tor the 
more recent determivations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By Williain P. Dexter. 
5vo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett's Orations 
published in 1835; together with a second volume, com- 
prising the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
sauine author. 

These volufMes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
aud extend over a space of a quarter ofacentury. 2 vols. 
royal 5vo. with fine portrait. sept7 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 
NMIIE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c., &e- 
BAILEY & JENKINS. 


_ Boston. May j1 6mo 
HILOSOPHY OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
its recent developments among the Germans, embracin, 
the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, an 
Oken’s System of Nature. By J._B. Stallo, A. M, lately 
Professor in St John’s College, New York.’ 12mo, 520 


pages, $1.25. Published 
$1.25 Published by -pospy & NICHOLS, 
septl4 111 Washington street. 











sical compositions of the Old 


| the churches than any single work. 


heart was touched, and she felt more than ever} 


{A number of the ladies of Nashville, Tenn, | 


known philanthropist, requesting her to sit for her | 
likeness to Mr. Hall, an American sculptor, in| 
order that they may see preserved in a ** perma- | 
nent and pleasing fourm, a countendhce expres- | 
sive at once of feminine delicacy, heroic courage, | 


clining the honor ee She closes her mod- | 

lowing paragraphs, replete | 
illustrat. | 
dies for this evidence of their esteem, and asking | 


‘* Permit me, ladies rather ¢o divell in your | 


Just published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington | 


AMERICUS VESPU- | 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY I. B. WOODBURY. 
HE Author has been employed on this work several 
years, and has visited he me to select from the clas- 
orld; he has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and procured several of their must choice and popular 
compositions. 

The work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUBIC ever pubtished, set in new 
aod elegant type, and all its features have been perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, 
Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Christmas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred I 8 repr din 
this work. There are nearly one thousaid different coim- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different » etres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other coilection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b !lads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for sinall societies, the music of which is mustly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydu, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Inste :d of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to pleas- 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is « chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each. 
There will be separute or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, al- 
though comprising a lirger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by M. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston. 











CUAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tine: connect 
by a critical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column letter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations, 


MIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, fisto- 

rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
ete., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by » Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of English Literature. from the 
earliest to the present tine. Let the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi | only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little reom. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, t0 be without u work which 
throws so m:ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor- 
mation in « condensed and el gant form. A WHOLE EN@- 
Lisn Liprary (a8 a Reviewer justly said) FuseD DOWN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK ! 

ry The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, 
have greatly enriched the work vy the additions of fine steel 
and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron; a full Jength portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. These importan’ and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 

Published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & 'INCOLN, 
sep? 59 Washington Street. 


THE NEW GLEE BOOK. 


NE ALPINE GLEE-SINGER. By Wituitam B. 

Brapnury, co-editor of “ The Mendelssohn Collec- 
tien,” “ The N. Y. Choralist,” “ Psalmodist,” and author 
of various other musical works. 

We have just published (he Alpine G’ee Singer, a new 
col ection of the most beantiful and popular secaiar music, 
in four vocal parts, for choirs, musical societies, aud social 
music parties Its leading features are— 

A great variety of new aud beautiful Swiss Melodies 


| harmonized 


Alpine and Tyrolese Melodies—The choicest variety 
ever presented to American singers. 
Poputar German People's or Students’ Songs—In parts, 


from the pews of eminent modern German composers. 


Popular Songs Harmonized—A variety of the most pop- 
ular English Scotch and American songs, harmonized. 

Original Pieces—Of the author’s choicest secular com- 
poritious. 

Highly Finished Pieces—A select number of highly fin- 
ished four-voice compositions, by Mendelssohn, Hauptman, 
Kreutzer, and others. 

Operatic Melodies—-\ choice variety of light, favorite 
operatic melodies, harmonized. 

Flora’s Festival—A \ antata; re-arranged and harmon- 
ized for adult choirs and classes, complete in itself as a mu- 
sical recreation, and equai'y beautiful as disconnected four- 
voice songs, duetis, solos, &c. 

Vocal Exercises, &c.—I\n addition to the above will be 
found a full set of vocal exercises for Choirs and Singing 
C'nsses, chiefly from Panseron, tovether with Lablache’s 
celebrsted instruction for the cultivation and management 
of the voice, the whole constituting a work for ail classes 
of singers, we believe “not a Jittle advance of anything of 
the kind that has appeared in this Country.” 

MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
: 189 Broadway, New York. 

For sale in Roston by B. B MUSBSEY & Cu. and at the 
office of the Musical Gazette, and at the various bookstores. 

wugust3l ‘tis 


Ve A a 74% 1 r 
NEW SINGING BOOK, 
TAME “ NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music hes had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacta; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with profeasedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more g-nerally used in 
Yet some portion of 
the tuses in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generail - 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Tee plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
| versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved to be the 
least useful, and to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason's formeriy p pu- 
lar pablications, and other werks; and to append additional 
peges containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtless comprises one of 
the most «mportant collections of Church Mu ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interes and freshness of an entirely 
| néw production, without the same liabili'y to disappoint. 
| ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
| pieces not inserted in the former collection; aad Teachers 

of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find ta work of uncommon attraction. It will 
; soon be rexdy fer sale under the title of The New Carmina 





Sacra 
| N. B.—Asthere will ondoubted'y continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina “acra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july 27 Publishers, 16 Water street. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic, 


oe INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHILFGTON STREET. corner of School St , 
which fas been in success!) operation for the bast eight 
years is open DAY and EVa NING, tor practical instrac- 
tion in all the requisices of a Merchants Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-hoy theory of the Academies. gor Nu 
| Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employ ment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
| has been provided for Females 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts .djust- 
| ed, Copying. &c., promptly and taithtully execnted 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nai, by GN. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Rooks, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A libernballowance to Texchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
thorough manner—Luvers. Great Circle Sailing, cumner's 
Method, &c. &c The best lustruments Charts, &e , are 
provided and explained. The Extablishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine lusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

ry For Cards of Terins, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street. J 

Sept. 1. 





s 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


fi AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 

ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fol workinen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we oan farnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
| lowest prices possible, for ¢ru/y first rate instruments. 

The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

&. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
| Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
| stops. 
| Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
| stops. 
| Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 

with 2+ stops. 
| Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rey Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 
| Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Olio, with 28 stops. 
| St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Rev. 1. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMON® & CU.,, 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 














Nolice to Physicians. 
AND 'TH& PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


VHE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for she 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A A.° ayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap, ear of doubtf | genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
N. B.—With the above arrangement, a!! can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 


ADAMS’S 
NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTIS8 & CO., Keene, N. H. 


— Publishers respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Commistees, and the! 
friends of Education generally, to this valuable Seaigs or 
Scuocot Bouks, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Union. Copies may be ob-; 
tained, for exa. ination, on application to them or to Boox- 
scilers generally. ‘The Series comprise : 

I.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS LN NUMBERS; B&1NG AN INTRODUCTION TO ras! 
REVISED EDITION OF ADaMs’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 


“ This work is adapted to the gradual expansicn of the in- 
tellect of the young pupil, aud aiso to give him a thorough 
mental discipline.” The arrangement is based upon the 
principle, that “if the papery is property reachéd, 
the memory will take cure of itself.” It is pronounced by 
——s teachers, “the best Mental Arithinetic in the 
market. 


I1.—ADAMS’s NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDI- 
TOON ; BEING «4 REVISION OF ADAMs’s New ARgiTHME- 
TIC, FIRST PUBLI>HED IN 1827. wiTH a Key. 


Few works ever issued from the American press have 
acquired s0 «reat popularity as the “ New Arithmetic.” It 
is used in every State in the Union—has been republished 
in Canada, and has been translated and published in modern 
Greece, In the Stuite of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 academies reported in 1848. The illustrations 
of the cube and square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
4 peculiar value. 


1H.—WENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWER 
AND MACHINERY.—This work contains a full and luci 
explanation of the principles of mensuration, and a pracii-| 
cai application of these principles to the measurement of 
lines, superfices and solids ; also, » philosophical explana- 
tion of the simple mechanical powers, and their applic..tion 
to machinery. 

It is designed to be studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic. It will be found to contain the knowled,e of the 
principles of mensuration actuatly needed for the every day 
business of life. 


IV. -BOOK-KEEPING, containing a lucid explanation 
of the common tnethod of Boox-KgerinG By BincLe En 
TRY ; a4 new, concise, and sense method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men; methods of keeping books by figures; short methods 
of keeping accounts in a limited Lusiness ; exercises for the 
pupil; and various forms necessary for the transaction of 
business. Accompanied with Blank Books, for the use of 
learners. » 
“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping, 
divested of all superfluities 4ud abstruse technicalities, and 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of teaching now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel'-conducted schools.” 
&> For sale by Booksellers generally. 
steow 
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REVISED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in 
its relation to the History of Mankind. 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. ~ 


oo work has been exteusively introduced into the 
Higher Schools, and sough: for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science. 
It has been re-published in London by two rival houses, 
and translated into the French and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


[From George B Emerson, Esq., Boston.] 

“The work contains mach which has not been made ac- 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generali- 
zation, which .ender it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. It will en- 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without | 
sowe guiding philosophical pre -iples, are apt tobe missed, 
or to be lost sight of. It will enable him, in very many 
particulars, to give an interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student {ft brings the imagination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory. The publication of the work will mark an era m the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The publi~hers has been favored with notices from Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. George licknor, George 8. tillard, Esq., 
Charles Sumner, Esq , Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
&c. 


NOTICES OF THE PR'S2. 


“Those who linve been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be . elighted to find 
this hitherto unattract:ve pursuit couverted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials posing the pi > crust, 
anew wia-ifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . . . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for farther 
instruction.” {North American Review, 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geogr: rer march af histo- 
ee nian of scidace will it as a beautiful 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a mercifel Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption «f 
the mest degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, 
learning, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work urder review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sonnds like prophecy. 
It will find readers in wha'ever ianguage it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received | 
from the accompiished pen of the translator, it will not fail | 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [‘hristian Examiner. 














“ The work is one of high merit. exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, amd a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. ts perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, «f man’s rela- 
aonee the globe he inhabits.” [Silliman’s Journal, July, 

349. 


* These lectures form one of the most valuable eontribn- 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the study of geograyhy with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” [Evening Traveller. 


*“ We venture to pronouitce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inteiligent reader, and es- 
pecia'ly fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the stady of natural science or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 

of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 


7 Boots will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev, A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
eeemens letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
erms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—-tated 
in the words of ths Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Wors of Christ; from the New Testament. 
ee Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard 
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The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «°. Philips. pi 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 


7 Specimens of the above wi!l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. mayil 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXI., FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geonrcs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georoe E. Exxis. 
ConrTeENTs. 

The importance of Systematic Theology. 

Mahomet the Prophet «f Arabia, and Boni- 
face the Apostie of Germany. 

The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Free Chapels. 

—— Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philos- 
phy. 

Vv. Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 

Vi. Furness’s History of Jesus. 

Vil. — Liturgical and Extemporaneous Worship. 

Vill. Architects and Architecture. 

IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 

X. Religious and Literary Lutelligence. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


Beots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


MIE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public -n general, that having greatly enlarged 

and improved his store, he 1 enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasHionabLeE Boots AND Saoes than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest stvles und best qualities of Geuts, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 


Article I. 
IL. 


Ill. 
IV. 





tion. 
Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 


ang3 Opposite Old South Church. 





arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medici 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 

The sale of all funcy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on sven f Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 


july 20 3m 
A YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place, 
maylé8 istf 











BIBLES. 


E Massachusetts Bible iety, at their Deposit 
"DNS Cormnt, oa 2 ale and tee constantly on hand 
‘estaments o: Varieties 
American Bible Society. ‘ pierigenrt a 
Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 

Seaman, aren ee Itali ry ae ag ert vom 
- pan tali ‘e- 

dish, Polish, Arabic, 8 riac, core a aaamatl wi 

IF Quarto sibles of superior quality in plain and rich 





bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 
may25 §. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


| Dedham; Gloucester; 





GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


; FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDs, HOARSENESS, BRON 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-CoUGH, CROUP 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. : 
| N offering to the community this justly celebrated rem 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wah 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frank} 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, pa 


some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 


Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
rom the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 


will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 
FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. iL. D., ETC. 


Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale Colle 
Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scien. soo” 
ties of America and Europe. _ 
“I deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab!e com. 

paties from oumne - the — ng ag inthe Materia Med. 

and a very effeetive re Or the cl: iseases 

18 intended to cure.” A en ts » 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 
PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 

Writes—*“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 

PECTORAL!’ in my own family and that of my friends 

and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor thai no med. 

icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success. 
fui in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 

the best licine for Pul y Affections ever given to 

the public,” and states that “his diughter, after bein 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe sett 
cough, accompanied by: raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant sympt of C ption, d the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ and had completeiy 


recovered.”’ 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Vr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two yeacs 1 was afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORAL 
and continued to do so till I considered inyself cured, 
ascribe the effect to your preparation.’ 

. JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, #8. Srrincrieip, Nov. 27, 1848, 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, ani 
Pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice, 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTLAND, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 

Dr. Ayer: Ihave been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until Jast autumn ; it brought on acough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. 1 had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, untill 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL. which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 

J. D. PHELPS. 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine geuerally 
throughout the country. 

june 22. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

PPAHE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergywen, and of Churches aud Societies gen- 
erally, to thix new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, a>4 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than fou 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and thi 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation ina 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas tec 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low, 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hamepsmire. 
Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassacCHUSFETTS. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; Ezst Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor. 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleana. 

Ge Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHIOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


Ss. 
J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and ether Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
it isan excelleut Paint for Brick Buildings and Lron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
a'e well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS tnkes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 
158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
i> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
tants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


MOREY’S #8 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


PRICES REDUCED. 2 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


if tyr 18 celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and ure provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invatips and CHILDREN will receive particular attet- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming tanght by-a petent p ° 

Additional] rooms have been udded, with Fieeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an’ convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. = 


Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P 
june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnso?. 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. Just 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july6 111 Washington st. 


Leen nnn aad 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, » 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 

TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 

To individuals or co who pay in advance for ¥ 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. f 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretios ¢ 
thepublisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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